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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE ORTHODOX 
CHURCH IN CHESTERFIELD, N.H. 

Mr Editor,—The proceedings of the Ortho- 
dox church in this town have of late been so 
very singular in relation to the excommunica- 
tion of certain members from their body, that a 
plain statement of those proceedings together 
with the facts and circumstances connected 
with them seems to be called for, both «in jus- 
tice to the character of certain individuals and 
in defence of the truth. No less than eight 
members have within two years past, heen ex- 
communicated from that body. No charge of 
immorality, I believe, has been brought against 
any one of those members, and several of them 
at least were excommunicated for countenancing 
the ‘ dangerous errors’ of the Unitarian church. 
Mr Aija Walker was one of this number. He 
had for many years been a member of that 
church, and had ever sustained a high reputa- 
tion as a religious man. His sentence of ex- 
communication reads as follows. 


*¢ Whereas Brother Aija Walker has for some 
time past withdrawn in a great measure from 
attending on the worship of God with this 
church and united in worship and celebrating 
the ordinance of the Lord’s supper with a de- 














nomination of professed Christians which in our 
opinion embrace dangerous errors, and with 
which of course we cannot hold christian fel- 
lowship, in violation of his covenant obligations 
and te the great grief of his brethren of this 
church—and whereas the members of this 
church have individually, as well as by their 
committee repeatedly labored with the said 
Aija Walker to convince him of his errors in 
the doctrines of the gospel, in thus needlessly 
wounding the feelings of his church Srethren, 
inasmuck as he expresses an equal attachment 
to each order of worship, and thus giving coun- 
tenance te dangerous errors, in violation of his 
covenant obligations which require him to seek 
the peace and prosperity of this chureh by unit- 
ing with them in the support of the ordinances 
of divine worship, 

Therefore, Resolved, that we feel constrain- 
ed by the laws of Christ the great Head of the 
church, to withdraw our fellowship from this 
our offending Brother, and dissolve his connex- 
ion with this church, and his connexion with 
this church is hereby dissolved.And may the 
God of grace have mercy on his soul and bring 
him te repeatance and faith, that he may be 
saved in the day of the Lord Jesus. 

In church meeting, Dec. 20, 1835. 
O. Baxer, Clerk.’ 


A commentary on some part of this most sin- 
gular decument ie necessary, in order that it 
may be understood by those whe are unac- 
quainted with the circumstances of the case. 
it is stated that Mr Walker had ‘ withdrawn in 
a great measure from attending oa the wor- 
ship of God with that church’ &c. This is not 
correct. He had not withdrawn ina great mea- 
sure from worshipping with thatchurch. He had 
never been ab:ent from their cemmunions in or- 
der te attend arother place of worship, and had 
attended religious services at the Unitarian 
church, fer the lest two years, according to his 
own statement, not more than one sixth part of 
the time. Unitarianism in this place was a 
new doctrine. It had mot been preached in 
town, except a very few lectures by clergymen 
in the vicinity, until the Unitarian Society was 
formed, which was about three years ago. 
And the Society were not able to obtain a min- 
ister to be with them constantly until some- 
thing less thantwo yearsago. Mr Walker, like 
most others in town, was unacquainted with 
Unitarian views, but he believed it to be his duty 
to hear and inquire for himself, unbiassed by 
human creeds and opimons; and as the pulpit of 
the church te which he belonged at that time, 
was not constantly supplied, he went several 
times, when there was ne other religions meet- 
ing in the place, to hear the «new doctrine,’ and 
satisfy himself whether it was according to the 
teachings of Jesus —He heard, and was so far 
satisfied as to believe that it was the gospel and 
not ¢ a dangerous error,” and continued to attend 
that place of worship eccasienally for his own 
edification and improvement ; and on two occa- 
sions only had communed with the Unitarian 
church, He saw no causé for the division 
which subsisted between the churches, and no 
good reason why all Christians should not come 
together to the table of their common Lord. 

The Unitarian church, is the ‘ denomination of 
professed Christians which in our opinion embrace 
dangerous errors, and with which of course we 
cannnt keld Christian fellowship? This was ex- 
pressly stated by the individuals and by the 
committee who laboured with Mr. Walker to 
convince him of kis errors. 

It is stated thet the members of the church 
hag < individually ac well as by their committee, 

repeatedly ‘abored with the said Aija Walker 
to convince ‘him of his errors’—that he <ex- 
pressed an equal attachment te each: exéae at 


‘worship and thus fave c 
ount 
od entia® enance te danger 


Now the manner in wh i 
and in which imdividuals ver vu eae 
shows what were the dangerous errors whieh 
the denomination referred to were supposed to 
embrace. Several of his church brethren high- 
ly censured him for attending the Unitarian 








place uf worship even when there was no-other 
religious meeting im the place, and endeavered 
to persuade hit not te attend that meeting at 


all—telling him that his church brethren were | 


much grieved by the course he had taken—that 
he was giving countenance to dangerous errors 
—and that if he persisted in such a course ‘he 
‘would be likely to cause difficulty in his own 
church. Hie answer was that se far as he had 
attended that place of worship and become ac- 
quainted with the views of Unitarians and their 
— of preaching, he believed himself safe 
a eeeaaing there —the the was edified in so 
narra it was a privilege which the church 

ad no right*to deprive him of—and that he 
should probably continue to ettead there eoca- 





sionally. 


At a meeting held Jan. 21st, 1835, the Unita- 
rian church was organized, and the ordinance 
of the Lord’s supper administered, Mr Walker 
was present, but did not partake with them lest 
it should give offence to his church brethren. 
But afterwards on a more mature consideration 
of the subject, he felt that it was wrong for him 
to withhold Christian fellowship from those 
whom he had reason to believe were Christians, 
and resolved that if ever another opportunity 
offered, he would commune with that church. 
Not long after this another opportunity was off- 
ered, and he kept his resolution —Several of 
his brethren of the church renewed their solici- 
tations for him to forsake that place of worship 
entirely—expressing their strong disapprobation 
ofthe course he had taken in communing with 
the other church, and told him, repeatedly, that 
if he persisted in the course he had taken, his 
connexion with that church must certainly be 
dissolved. But seeing no good reason to 
change his views, or to fear the threat of ex- 
communication which was uttered against him, 
he continued to pursue the course he had taken, 
and sometime in the summer or fall of 1835 
partook of the sacrament again with the Unita- 
rian church. A committee appointed for the 
purpose by the church to which Mr Walker 
belonged, made several efforts to dissuade him 
from uniting in worship and in the observance 
of the sacrament with the other church, and 
warned him of the consequences if he persisted 
in so doing—that his connexion with that 
church must be dissolved. 

At a church meeting held sometime in Dec. 
1835 he was called upon to answer for himself 
before the church for the course he had taken. 
He was asked if he was dissatisfied with the 
preaching at his own church, and if not why he 
wished to leave and attend religious services 
elsewhere. He answered that he found no fault 
with the preaching at his own church—he found 
no fault with the preaching at the other church 
—he believed that the gospel was preached at 
both places—that what he was most concerned 
for was, not that he should not agree precisely 
in sentiment with either of the religious teach- 
ers; but that he should not live according to 
the directions of either—that he should not con- 
form his character and life to the instructions 
which he received at either place of worship— 
and that he thought himself better edified by 
attending the Unitarian church occasionally, 
than by attending at his own church all the time. 

He was answered, that in the opinion of that 


church the gospel was not preached at the other! 


house of worship, consequently no one possess- 
ing a truly Christian spirit would wish to attend 
religious services there, 

He was asked if he believed Jesus Christ to 
be the almiglity God. His answer was, that he 
was not ready to say that he did believe it. 
Neither had he ever declared himself to be a 
believer in the Unitarian doctrine. The nature 
of Christ was .a subject of inquiry with him, 
but from what evidence he could obtain from 
the scriptures, he was inclined to believe that 
the Son was a being, in some way different 
from, and subject to, the Father. He further 
said that it had never been his wish that his 
connexion with the church should be dissolved 
if he could remain with them and be at peace, 
and be permitted to pursue the course which he 
had pursued in relation to the other church, 
which he believed to be a proper and consistent 
course, But if his brethren were not satisfied 
that he should remain with them and pursue 
this course, he was perfectly willing that his 
connexion with the church should be dissolved. 

The substance of this and much more was 
said at the meeting, and the meeting was dis- 
solved without coming to any certain decision 
respecting the offending brother. This meet- 
ing was held on Tuesday. But on the ensuing 
Sabbath another meeting of the church was 
held, at which time a vote was taken on the 
resolution given above and Mr Walker was ex- 
communicated from the church. He was told 
too that it ‘was not for immorality, but for his 
unbelief and for countenancing the errors of 
the other church, that he was excluded from 
their body. 

Now in regard to his unbelief, I am authoriz- 
ed by him to say, that he still firmly believes in 
the first article of the covenant which he assen- 
ted to when he became a member of the church, 
and jn the necessity of complying with it. It 
is as follows :— ‘ 

‘ Professing a serious belief in the ‘Christian 
religien as revealed in the holy writings, you 
believe that the Old and New Testament com- 
monly called the Bible were given by inspira- 
tion of God, and are a full, perfect, ‘and clear 
revelation of God to mankind concerning all 
that is necessary for man to know and do in or- 
der to attain the pardon of sin, acceptance with 
God, and eternal salvation, and you resolve by 
the grace of God to conform your heart and life 
to the divine writings,’ 

Mr Walker is accused of violating his cove- 
nant obligations. But wherein he has violated 
them in attending religious services of the Uni- 
tarian church, I confess I am not able to per- 
ceive. The only part of the covenant which 
with any degree of propriety, can be supposed 
to be referred to in the resolution, is’ the follow- 
ing :— faithfully attending to the public minis- 
try of the word, the administration of the holy 
ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
and morning and evening duties in your family; 
vindicating and supporting the discipline of his 
(the Savior’s) visible kingdom on earth and sub- 
mitting to the regular administration of it in this 
place.’ a 

He has never neglected the public ministry 
of the word, but has been remarkably punctual, 
as his neighbors will testify, in his attendance 
on the public religious services of the Sabbath, 
as well as in the observance of the ordinances. 
He had never been absent from his own church 
at communion season when it was in his power 
consistently to attend—He had been absent on- 
ly on two occasions for more than three years— 
on one of these he was out of town, on the oth- 
er, prevented by sickness from attending. 

I wish merely to ask, Mr Editor, if the princi- 


, ples on which Mr Walker was excommunicated, 


would not exclude the Savior himself from his 
own table and his own charch if he happened to 


be a Unitarian, or to commune with a Unitari- 
an church ? If he was to appear again in a hu- 
man form,*but should not reveal himself as the 
Savior, and unite with an Orthodox body of 
Christians, and live a life as pure and holy as 
he did while on earth, and yet were to commune 
with a Unitarian body of Christians, he must 
be excluded froin his own table and his own 
church. S. A. B. 





[From the Oharleston Observer.] 
ON THE RIGHT INTERPRETATION OF THE 
WORD OF GOD. 

There is a method of quoting the Bible, very 
near akin to the following example, viz: ‘ Cain 
killed his brother Abel ;’ ¢ Go and do thou like- 
wise.’ A detached passage of Scripture may 
be taken and added to another, and thus made 
to convey a meaning entirely different from the 
mind of the Spirit. Permit me to refer your 
readers to one very noted passage. It is to be 
found out of its connexion, and contrary to its 
meaning, in the published works of many emi- 
nent Divines, and is most frequently heard from 
the pulpit in ordinary discourses, No very few 
D. D’s are in the habit of thus using it. The 
passage I refer to, is in 1 Corinthians, 2c. 9v. 

‘ But as it is written, eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the heart 
of man, the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love him.’ Not a few commentators 
have entirely mistaken the meaning of this pas- 
sage. It is generally quoted to describe the 
utter impossibility of our knowing the joys of 
the Heavenly state. In speaking of Heavenly 
things, Ministers are apt to top the climar with 
‘ But eye hath not seen, nor ear heard,’ &c. 

Yet the verse following says of these very 
things which ‘eye hath not seen nor ear heard,’ 
‘ But God hath revealed them unto us (his apos 
tles and the Church) by his Spirit,’ The pas- 
sage in question is @ quotation from Isaiah, 64c. 
4v.: ‘For since the beginning of the world, 
men have not heard, nor perceived by the ear, 
neither hath the eye seen, O God, besides Thee, 
what He hath prepared for him that waiteth for 
him.’ It is plain that the Prophet here speaks 
of the ignorance both on the part of the Jewish 
and Gentile world, of the true nature of the 
Ciiristian dispensation, which God would here- 
after reveal. And that this is the Apostle’s 
meaning in Corinthians is no less evident— But 
we speak,’ saith Paul, ‘the wisdom of God 
(meaning the Gospel) in a mystery—even the 


hidden wisdom (that is unrevealed) which God 
ordained before the world, unto our glory, which 


none of the Princes of this world knew—for had 
they known it, they would not have crucified 
the Lord of Glory.’ But as it is written, ‘ eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have en- 
tered into the heart of man, the things that God 
hath prepared for them that love Him. But God 
hath revealed them unto us by his Spirit.’ 

The great truth taught in the passage, is the 
necessity of divine revelation, to true religion ; 
and that unregenerate men have no just concep- 
tions of true, genuine, vital godliness. 

It is not true in fact that ‘eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of man, the things which God hath pre- 
pared for them that love him.” The Savior 
saith, ‘Come unto me all ye that labor, &c. and 
I will give you rest.’ ¢In my Father’s house 
are many mansions—I go to prepare a place 
for you—and I will come again, and receive 
you to myself, that where I am there ye may be 
also.’—‘Father, I will that they also, whom thou 
hast given me, may be with me, where I am, 
that they may behold my glory’—‘ There re- 
maineth therefore a rest for the people of God.’ 
— To him that overcometh will I grant to sit 
with me on my throne.’ 

Every tear shall be wiped away from our 
eyes in that state of holy blessedness. Nothing 
that is impure—nothing that defileth—nothing 
that maketh a lie—shall be permitted to enter 
there. And the holy Paul had such rapturous 
views of the happiness of the Heavenly state, 
that he felt, to die, would be to him anspeakable 
gain—That he would rather depart and be with 
Christ, which, to him, would be far better than 
to remain in his present state of spiritual war- 
fare. 

Besides, [ cannot conceive how Christians 
should have any desires after that-of which the 
ear hath never heard—or that which the eye 
hath never seen, or of which the mind hath no 
conception. Above all, the things thus spoken 
of are clearly said to be revealed to the apostles, 
and by them made known to the Chnrch and 
world, by the Spirit of God. Now, secret things 
belong unto the Lord, but things revealed, to us 
and to our children. 

I beg, Mr Editor, that your readers, especially 
your Ministerial readers, will carefully peruse 
the above passage, and see whether our ordina- 
ry application of it, has been correct; and if 
not, let us hereafter give it its due interpreta- 
tion. ; 





[From the American Quarterly Review.] 
PREPARATION FOR THE CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY. 

PHYSICAL QUALIFICATIONS. 

There are, I think, certain physical charac- 
teristics, which are indispensable to the proper 
prosecution of the work of the ministry. There 
may be defects which are fatal hindrances. 
The requisition of Jehovah that the priests and 
Levjtes should have a perfect bodily organiza- 
tion was founded in good sense, and was proper 
in the nature of the case. A radically ansound 
constitution, a prominent deformity, defective 
lungs, the destitution of either of the senses, or 
a badly maimed limb, are to be regarded as-in- 
surmountable obstacles. The argument that 
there have been cases of distinguished useful- 
ness in such circumstances, does not invalidate 
my position. - I maintain that these are not only 
exceptions, but exceedingly rare exceptions. 
It is said that the sympathy which is felt for a 
striking physical misfortune, operates favorably 
on the minds ef an audience. But an effect 
totally the reverse is much more frequently the 
result, Either of the defects to which T have 
alluded, unless it he weak lungs, will subject a 
‘man to unkind remark, and“to severe and con- 














stant mortification, in addition to the obstacles 
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which they present to progress in study. The 
mass of men judge of a preacher very much ac- 
cording to his outward appearance. And it is 
impossible that they should judge otherwise, 
considering their want of sincere attachment to 
the truth for its own sake. The good, which 
the truth produces, is dependent on the channel 
in which it flows, 

We ought algo to bring into the account, the 
multiplied labors to which clergymen are now} 
subject, and which demand a robust physical 
frame. Their labors are, indeed, not unfre- 
quently, so great as to destroy the firmest and 
most-compact bodily organization. Their duties 
ought ¢ither to be abridged or generalized. It 
it a subject of the most pressing importance— 
vitally connected with all which is dear to hu- 
wen hopes and the salvation of men. But 
abridged and simplified as their labors ought to 
be, still it is presumption almost dordering on 
madness; to undervalue or neglect the bodily 
health, or-enter the ministry with a debilitated 
or radically unsound constitution, There is no 
demand for such auxiliaries. No corps of inva- 
lids is wanted in the army of Christ. There 
are young men enough who have all the neces- 
sary phy.sical characteristics. It is, therefore, 
one of the: most serious inquiries which you can 
institute, iJow can I sustsin the responsibilities 
of the past oral charge? Will my health, with the 
blessing of God, and my own watchful care, be 
competent 1.0 sustain the immense responsibili- 
ties, which will be laid upon me ? 


GOOD COMMON SENSE. 

An essent‘ial element in a preparation for the 
ministry is an accurate power of observation in 
respect to men and manners, It is denomina- 
ted by the various names of prudence, native 
sense, good judgment, common sense, knowl- 
edge of human nature. An individual who has 
an excess of it, or whose common sense is not 
harmonized and proportioned by certain other 
and higher qualifications, may be said to have 
an acqudinte.nce with men, but not with man. 
The faculty or power of which I speak, is to be 
considered in part as an original tendency of 
the mind, and in part as the result of observa- 
tion, or education. It has sometimes been sup- 
posed, erroneously, to be inconsistent with the 
study of books. But we see no discrepancy 
between them, The great volume of human 
nature can be studied by him who is an enthu- 
siast in Horner, or the Hebrew Scriptures, A 
man is not called upon to be an idiot in the 
common concerns of life, because he has studied 
the laws of Greek metre, or of the mental phe- 
nomena. ‘Doubtless there is danger of neg- 
lecting the: one, while earnestly engaged in the 
other. But this danger can be effectually rem- 
edied. No fact in mental biography is more 
common than a union of literary enthusiasm and 
of the habit of external observation. You will 
need, however, to. make strenuous exertion in 
the one ca:se as well as inthe other. When you 
walk amorig men, let your eyes be open. Do 
not disdain) to acquire practical knowledge from 
the most d«pressed classes of society. As you 
have opport unity, learn fully the modes of busi- 
ness in all ‘the different trades and professions. 
In this way, you cannot perform a journey 
without sigital benefit. Let all your business 
transactions , in the smallest particulars, be man- 
aged with the utmost wisdom and prudence. 
Compare living manners with the delineations 
of the histoi ‘ian and moralist. You will thus be 
able to exert the largest measure of influence 
in persuading your fellow men to embrace the 
religion of the gospel. Without common sense, 
a minister’s course is beset with difficulties, 
He needs common sense in the management of 
his own family, in his intercourse with his neigh- 
bors, in his pastoral visits, in his connexion with 


benevole nt societies, and in the composition of 


his sermons. One of the causes of the frequent 
dismissic n of ministers, is, the lamentable want 
of comm on sense. It is not dishonesty, or mor- 
al delin: yuency, or poverty of mind, which occa- 
sions th ese violent ruptures, but want of an ac- 
curate knowledge of human nature, or even an 
ordinary tact in business affairs. Sagacious 
worldly’ menewill lose all respect for that min- 
ister, w‘ho is always embarrassed in his pecuniary 
concer ns. It need not be said that there is no 
necess ary connexion between the prudence 
which I am describing, and that worldly wisdom 
or dishonest adroitness, which is pointedly con- 
demned in the word of God. Hardly any re- 
mark ‘is more ominous in respect to a clergyman’s 
chara:tter, than that ‘he can make the best bar- 
gains of any man in the town.’ There have 
been clergymen who have been notoriously de- 
ficient in the quality of common sense, but who 
have neutralized. or overshadowed the defect by 
transcendent intellectual or religious attain- 
ments. These men, very few in number, were 


useful, not because of their total ignorance of 
If 


“you cannot be sure of becomingvone of these 


the ways of the world, but in despite of it. 


extraordinary exceptions, it will be folly in the 
extreme to enter on a course of preparation for 
the ministry, except you have in some measure 
the gift of prudence or common sense. Better 
remain in obscurity, where your weakness or 


deficiencies will not endanger the interests of 


the kingdom of Christ. 


ROWLAND HILL. 
The following account, given by the late John 





Griffi o, of Portsea, in his funeral sermon for his 
yener able friend, will be read with interest.— 


Baptist Tract Mag. } 

‘Mi: Hill, when I. was with him at Bristol 
Taber nacle related to me, in his pleasant manner, 
a fact, which occurred in his youth between his 
father Sir Rowland Hill, his brother Richard and 
himself. The father was not pleased with what 
he con sidered the irregular conduct of his sons, 
in descending so low as to preach in the ville- 
ges'and inthe fields. One fine summer evening 
our deceased friend was preaching by the 6! 
of his {’ather’s park, at Hawkestone in Shropshire. 
His powerful voice exerted in a zealous degree, 
was su fliciently strong for the sound occasionally, 





si chbsibreee 


“It is Rowland, I suppose, sir, preaching to the 

people in the neighborhood.” “Go and tell 

him to come to me immediately,” wag the com-. 
mand of his father. Rowland said, * What; 
shall I do with the congregation? I cannot go. 
unless you come up and finish my discourse.” | 
Richard immediately began to preach, and Row. , 
land went to his father, and received a lecture 

for his irregular conduct. While receiving this 

lecture, Sir Rowland said to him, ‘I hear some 

other person preaching now—who is that ?” 

“I suppose it is Richard finishing my sermon, sir,” 

said Rowland. “Go immediately,” said his 

father, “and tell him I command him to come 

at once to me, and do you come with him.” 

Rowland immediately obeyed, but. when he 

came to Richard 4e had finished the discourse, 
and dismissed the people. They both went to 

their father, who severely reprimanded them for 

so degrading themselves. They both used some 

affectionate and respectful language to him, and 

employed some witticisms, and told some risi- 

ble anecdotes about the grateful expressions of 
the elderly woman, which made the father, in 

spite-of his anger and his gout to smile ; for the 

baronet was of course pleased that the people in 

the neighborhood of his mansion should be kept 

in good humor. When his sons perceived that 

his anger was abated, they bowed and retired :— 

and so the matter ended. 


+ 





LICENSE LAWS—NO XI. 

To the Editor of the Boston Recorder: 

Another way in which the license laws great- 

ly injure the community, is, by sanctioning a 

practice, which tends directly and powerfully to 

form unnatural and vicious appetites, and an in- 

creasingly diseased state of the system, from 

which intemperance, drunkenness and all their 

innumerable evils spring. Men who sell ardent 

spirit according to law, and men who buy it ac- 

cordingly to law, and drink it according to law, 

are doing an immense injury to mankind; by 

forming a nursery for the growth of all future 

drunkards; and a nursery from which have been 

rearéd in Massachusetts more than 1,000, and 
in the United States more than 30,000 dran- 
kards annually. In this way, more than 1,000,- 
000 drunkards, during the last generation, were 
reared in the United States. At first they 
were sober men, as all men, under the govern- 
ment of God, must be, till they make them- 

selves otherwise. Nor did any of them become 

drunkards at once, but they first served a sort of 
apprenticeship, by that kind and degree of 
drinking, which the law contemplates, and de- 
clares to be for the public good; an assertion 
yhowever, as false, and as fatal, as legislation 
ever uttered. The fact is, that use of spirit 
which the law now contempletes, which it sanc- 
tions, and for the liberty to supply which, it 
takes money, and puts it into the public treasu- 
ry, and which it falsely declares to be for the 
public good, is as really adapted to form intem- 
perate appetites, and be a kind of nursery for. 
drunkenness and ruin, as fire is adapted to burn, 
or sin is adapted to pollute and destroy. This 
is the case with all that furnishing of it, which 
has been heretofore practised for the army, and 
also for the navy. It has as naturally, and as 
regularly formed and perpetuated intemperate 
appetites, and led on to drunkenness and ruin, 
as the cause produces its legitimate effects. 
And for that, which produces such horrid re- 
sults, to be stated by the high sanction of legis-~ 
lation, to be for the public good, is an outrage 
which ought no longer to disgrace a free coun- 
try. 

But, it is said, suppose they will continue to 
license some to do this work of death, ‘ Should 
they be few or many?’ To license a few, 
would be a léss evil than to license many; as 
really as to commit a few murders, would be a 
less evil than to commit many. And if those 
few who are licensed, should be in those towns 
only in which a majority of those who have to 
pay the increased taxes which this licensing 
occasions, should in their annual town meetings 
vote that they desire to have them licensed ; 
the evil would be still less, especiaily, if none, 
who should not vote for such’ licenses, should 
be taxed for the support of any of the peupers 
or the prosecution of any of the criminals which 
those licenses may occasion. Still the licensing 
whether of a few or many, and the selling, 
whether by few or many, will produce evil, only 
evil, and that contigually. And were the men 
who should sell such liquors laid under bonds to 
bear all the expenses, and to remunerate the 
community for all the evils, which they occa- 
sion; and were the obligations of such bonds 
faithfully enforced, while it might be no more 
than what would be just, would soon effectually 
show them, that the selling of ardent spirit to 
be used as a drink, is not only an immoral but 
ruinous employment. 

Nor do they always escape this convinction 
even now. Says the late distinguished Judge 
Platt, ‘It is found that of the tavern keepers 
and retailers of ardent spirit, in the State of 
New York, during the last 40 years, more than 
two thirds have themselves become drunkards, 
and reduced their faniilies to poverty and 
wretchedness,* And a much greater number, 
also, of their children ‘than of the children of 
the rest of the community, have, I apprehend, 
in proportion, also gone down to the drunkard’s 
grave. And while ‘the iniquities of the fathers 
are from generation to generation visited upon 
their children,’ this may be expected to be the 
case. And the property which is acquired by 
the destruction of others, may in judgment be 
expected to be instrumental in bringing destruc- 
tion upon its possessors, 

J. Epwarps 
Cor. Sec. Am. Temp. Society. 
—_ 


‘*It 1s respectfully submitted, whether the fact 

that a business which is neither needful or useful, 

has destroyed more than half who have engaged in 
cked ? 


side | it, is not itself proof that the business is wi 





EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 
[Extract of a letfer from the correspondent of the 
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which have an immediate conneotion with the 
church of Christ and its interests. 

It was a favorite object with Bonaparte to 
bring the entire instruction of the youth of 
France, in all its. gradations, into.a perfect'sys— 
tem, and the whole to be placed under the 
direction of one lead. This plan is still pur-- 
sued, 

The University of France is the-general name 
‘for the entire system of institutionofor education. 
in the kingdom, and embraces Academies, Col- 
leges, Normal Schools, Boarding Schools, In- 
siitutions and Primary Schools. I will speak 
very briefly of each of these. i 

France is divided inte-26 divisions or djstricts- 
for the holding of the Reyal Courts; Each of* 
these districts constitutes an Academy, and con-- 
tains one or more Royal Colleges; Colleges of 
the Coromunes, &c,&c. "Dhirteen ofthese dis- 
tricts have Institutions,. which partake of the- 
nature of an English or American. or Germam 
University: that is to say, they have departments: 
of Law, Letters, Science, Medicine, and. Theol- 
ogy. In these Institutions not only are the pro- 
fessions of law, medicine and theology acquired,, 
but also much higher insttuction is given in the 
Sciences, Mathematics, Rhetoric, &c. all: of 
which are included under the general terms: of 
Sciences and Letters. - 

The Royal Colleges are forty im-number, and 
are established in the most important cities of 
the kingdom. The studies are Languages and’ 
Sciences; the course being very much the same 
as that of the best Colleges in America. The 
Professors in these institotions dérive a consid- 
erable portion of their salaries from the national 
treasury. In general they havea far larger 
number of professors, in proportior to the num-- 
ber of students, than the Colleges of the United 
States. 

The Colleges Commanaux, as they are termed, . 
are three hundred and seventeen im number,— 
They are supported chiefly by the tition fees: 
of the students, and some of them receive some 
aid from the communes (or towns, as they would! 
be called in New Engiand,) in which they are 
located. The studies in these Colleges are 
similar to those of the Royal Colleges, though, 
probably, as a general thing not prosecuted so» 
extensively. 

The Normal Schools are fifty-three or fifty-- 
four “in number, and are established m various 
parts of France. They are designed to prepare” 
those who intend to devote themselves to the 
profession of teaching. They are sustained 
chiefly by the general Government. 

There are (or rather were last year, 1834,): 
forty-one thousand eight hundred and forty-eight 
Primary Schools in Franee, supported partly out 
of the national treasury, partly by the Communes, 
and partly by wition fees of the pupils whose 
parents are able to pay forthe education of their. 
children. 

Besides these public schools, there are one - 
hundred and seventy private institutions or- 
schools, which are wholly supported by individual . 
contributions, at which the children are taught: 
asin your dayschools. , 

In addition to these, there are one thousand 
and eighty-eight Pensions (as the French eal? 
them,) or Boarding Schools, as you would term: 
them, supported by individuals, or gome public- 
charity. 

In this genera} statement, I do not notice the 
Literary Societies of Paris; such as the Acade- . 
mies, as they are called; of Sciences, Belles - 
Lettres and Inscriptions, &e. For they. do not - 
properly relate to this subject. 

In Marseilles, Montpelier, Bordeauxy Lyons, 
and many other cities in the departments of” 
France, there are secondary Medical Schools. 
But the Medical School of Paris stands at the- 
head of the Institutions of this kind in the king- 
dom. It contains many thousands of students, 
aud is sustained by the talents of very distin- 
guished professors. 

All the Colleges and Normal’ Schools~have 
chaplains to impart religious instruction to the- 
pupils. The greater part of these chaplains are 
Catholics. But in those Colleges: and Normal’ 
Schools which are Protestant (the number of 
which is not great}there are Protestant religious 
instructers, or chaplains, who are paid by the 
government. And in all the Colleges and‘ 
Normal Schools of the kingdom, Protestant youth» 
are allowed to enjoy the religious instraction of ° 
theirown church. If their number is sufficiently. 
Jarge, they are allewed ' their own chaplain, and 
if their numbers be small, they are allowed to 
receive religious instruction from some: neigh- 
boring Protestant minister, who receives some: 

compensation for-his labor. Tim no case are 
Protestant students compelled to unite in 
Catholic worship, .or to be present at it. This 
regulation has Jately been carried into effect by 
the present enlightened minister of State for 
instruction, M. Guiaet, who is a Protestant, and 
who has done more to promote education in» 
France, and on better principles, than any other- 
man who haseverlived. Hehas mostzealously: 
prosecuted this noble object, amidst very many 
| obstacles, without growing weary. By his: 
appointment,.M. Cousin, the distinguished lec-- 
turer on. Metaphysies, now a Peer of the realm,, 
was sent, a féw years since, to explore the-¢ 
Prussian School system. I! know not that his. 
Report has yet had any considerable bearing on 
the schoobsystem of France, though it is probable - 
that it hee, and will have, as: much as: cireum-- 
stances will admit... The great’want, in France, . 
is of religious teacifers, or men whose minds are 
so influenced by the religion of the Bible as‘to-. 
be capable of cultivating the hearts as we) as the- 
understandings of their pupils. 


FOR its Bee OBSERVER: 
SUNDAY: SCHOOL CLASS PAPERS, — 

NO Vi. 

The class.of which» I have charge, consists» 
of five boys all under 20 yearssof age, and the 
book used by four of them is<.the Worcester,. 
and by the other, Carpenter’s Catechiom, The 
manner of instruction I have pursued,.is,.not to». 
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i h the ears of his | Editor of the Boston Recorder.) __. | Confine them to any particular:numbersof ques-- — 
fahies chon siadigg? mas behpercr room, confin- Panis, Duc. 26th, 1835. | tions, but'to get sucht a number as:they cam, 
r by indisposition, He sent a servent to The object of my eonene: wey ha a recite correctly,and no more, Jf I find they. oe 
Richaid to require ‘his presence, and on his ar- enelanenetion Sapeens ty of _OF | falterand have-not learned the lessc ently 
rival, 11e inquired whose voice it was he heard, ee eas dom, pen = * io communes, 5. <4 he ; 
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remarks as I may think the case requires, to 


come better prepared the next time; for I con- 
clade that if a boy has studied a short and easy 


lesson so little, as not to be able to recite it 


without difficulty, he casnot have given é# atten- 
tion enough to have its value impressed upon 
his mind, which is the great object of Sunday 
school instruction. 

In connection with this subject I would 
suggest a few hints with regard to the back- 
wardness of parents in acting 10 conjunction 
with the teachers, 

I find that my beys come to the school, 
frequently, without having opened their Cate- 
chism, (At least with the inteption of studying 
it) from the time they left me on one Sabbath, 
until the time to recite on the following—that 
their books have been fost or mislaid—that 
father or mother cowld’nt have time to hear 
them—that Nancy or Betsy was preparing their 
dress for school—and when this ceremony was 
performed it was time to go immediately there. 
These and other such frivolous excuses are given 
by the children in the simplicity of their hearts ; 

“but are they not too trae? Is ‘mot the duty of 
parents too often understood by them ‘te be the 
duty of teachers? What teacher like the 
parent? what school like home? It should seem 
that it is sufficient that their children attend 
Sunday school, that they have a teacher who 
will provide food and raiment for the mind, 
while the pradent parent is providing the more 
important requisites forthe body, But it is a 
most fallacious doctrine, and those who neglect 
the impertant ‘truth—that, “just as the twig is 
bent the tree ’s inclined,’ will find too late that 
children look up te the parents for these exam- 
ples and maxime which, once impressed upon 


the unsephisticated mind and warm heart of the | 


child, can never %e effaced; and when he shall 
have grown up to take an active part on life’s 
great stage, they shall be to him like the letter 
of the good Quaker to his son. So long as he 
retained possession of the letter, it reminded 
him of early associations of his heme and his 
kindred, and he could not go wrong; for it was 
the star te guide him in prosperity and the anchor 
of hepe to him ia adversity; and, not until he 
could get rid of that letter—that charm—not 


. until it was-tern in pieces and scattered to the 


four winds of heaven, could he depart from the 
ways of his fathers. 

It is almost impossible for the teacher to 
effect mach with children of the age of which 
I speak, without the coeperatien of parents ; for 
they must necessarily forget, in the interval, 
moch of what is told them from Sabbath to 
Sabbath, if the subject is not touched upon at 
heme. . 

These remarks may seem, owt of piace here, 
and I would not have them understoed us ap- 
plying to all, but to many—and 1 have been 
induced to make them at this time, because I 
have opportunity, and from experiencing the 
necessity of such aid to guarantee success. 





[From the Christian Mirror.) 
LORD BROUGHAM ON PEACE AND WAR. 

Lord Brougham, in his Discourse on Natural 
Theology, says that Plato and other theists env- 
anerate three kinds of blasphemy, ail three of 
which are, in the Republic of Plato, made 
equally punishable with death. The first spe- 
cies 1s denying ithe existence of a Deity, or of 
Gods. The second, admitting their existence, 
but denying that they care fermen. The third 
kind of blasphemy was that of mea attempting 
to propitiate the Gods towards criminal conduct 
as slanghters and outrages upon justice, by 
prayers, thanksgivings, and sacrifices; thus 
making those pure beings the accomplices of 
their crimes, by sharing with them .a small por- 
‘tion of the spoil, as the wolves do with the 
dogs. 

On these views of Plate, Lord Brougham adds 
in a note, ‘ Who can read these, .2nd such pas- 
sage’ as these, without ‘wishing that some who 
call themselves Christians, some Cristian prin- 
cipalities and powers, had taken « lesson from 
the heathen sage, and (if their nature had for- 
bade them to abstain from massacres and injus- 
tice) at Jeast had not committed the scandalous 
impiety, as he calls it, of singing in places of 
Christian worship, and for the accomplishment 
of their enormous crimes, Te Deums, which in 
Plato’s Republic would have been punished as 
blasphemy? Wha, indeed, can sefrain from 
lamenting another pennicious kind of sacrilege 
—yet more frequent: that of muking Christian 
temples resound with prayere for victory over 
our enemies, and thanksgiving for their defeat ? 
Assuredly such a ritual as this is not taken 
from the New Testament.’ 

It is refreshing to see such Christian senti- 
ments expressed by one so high in political in- 
fiience, and so distinguished for taleut as Lord 
Brovgham, To such sentiments we may as- 
cribe the generous interposition of the British 
government to heal the division now existing 
between France and the United States. And 
why should not such sentiments take possession 
of enlightened men, who desire to promote the 
welfare of the human race? Christianity, hu- 
manity, justice, and the interest of nations forbid 
their engaging in war. * War is the work of 
‘barbarians,’ said even the military Napoleon. 
‘The friends of peace are far too unbelieving as 
to the prospect of the diffusion of their princi- 
ples, and the nfluence of their measures. Up- 
belief prevents many from co-operating with 
them in their efforts, But why should unbelief 
prevail? Must the swerd devour forever ? 
Is the gospel neyer to triamph? Is Jesus the 
Prince «f Peace pever to reign? 





{From the Christian Mirror.] 
«WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY? 

Ts.an expression which we eften hear,evea from 
professors of religion. Now although we ought 
not to regulate eur conduct by such a standard, 
it would not be emiss, and might be well for'us 
on many occasions to inquire whet the world 
will say.—It is evident that they can judge of 
the value of true piety in mo other way, than by 
its effects in the dives of professors, They un- 
derstand nothing about their joys and hopes; and 
in order to judge of its werth, they watch them 
in their common concerns, and all their dealings; 
and in sucha way they may judge with some 
degree of accuracy. The rules are before 


them in the Bible, and these they can read and 


understand; and they will judge accordingly. 
Those rules are often held up to their view by 
professors, and they watch them, in order to see 
if they themselves are governed by them. 
For instance, they are told that ‘it is more 
blessed to give than to receive.’ Now if such 
when the wants of the destitute are 
made known, and their claims are urged, turn 
their backs spon a subscription paper, or refuse 
contribute; the’world will say, «they love 
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can blame them ?—Why should they not doubt 
their sincerity? They are told that ‘ godliness 
with contentment is great gain.’ But if they see 
‘those persons anxious to increase in riches, 
fruitful in plans and speculations, adding field 
to field, and luxury to competency ; they will 
say, ‘that however much godliness they. may 
have, they have not much contentment,’—They 
are told that we should ‘do jusély, love mercy, 
and walk humbly.” But if they see any dispo- 
sition in such persons to get the best side of 
a bargain, or to overreach in any of their deal- 
ings; will they not say thiat they disregard jus- 
tice as much as other people, and love a good 
bargain as dearly as any one? The same re- 
marks, or similar ones, nay be made.in many 
other cases. The world expect, of course, that 
we will attend upon the means of grace, in order 
to keep up the credit of our profession ; for this 
costs us little or nothing. It is to duties of a 
more self-denying character that they turn, in 
order to detect our inconsistencies. And here 
they tan see and judge for themselves, And if 
I make a misstep here, my influence over such 
persons is gone forever, as far as 1 know; and 
it is not all I can say, afterward, that can blot 
it out from their memory. How important then, 
that we are faithful in all things. And wherein 
we have done amiss, how solemnly are we bound 
to make restitution, ‘This too is a duty too 
much forgotten, but clearly revealed, and as 
binding as any other duty; and the only way 
in which we can convince one whom we may 
have injured, of our repentance and sincerity ; 
and thus do away the mischief we have done, 
and the wound we have given to the cause we 
profess to love. But if when restitution is 
sought it is denied, or evaded in any way, or on 
any pretence whatever; be our sincerity, or 
profession what it may, we doubtless shall be 
by them classed with hypocrites. And in such 
a case our most earnest and pressing appeals to 
their conscience, will fall unheeded by them, or 
be treated with contempt. And thas fora little 
trifling gain perhaps, we |:ave put it out of our 
power forever, to behefit their souls. And let 
us not wonder. How can we expect otherwise? 
If we would be useful, we must in all our deal- 
ings, be directed by the word of God, and 
avoid even the appearance of évil.—We must 
not only tell the world to deny themselves, but 
we must set them an example, or our words will 
pass as idle tales. Let us think of these things, 
and live for eternity. Let our conduct be up- 
right ; our conversation solemn and sincere, for 
the Judge standeth at the door. 
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MINISTRY AT LARGE IN NEW YORK. 

We have received Mr Arnold’s ‘Fifth Semi- 
Annual Report of his service as Minister at 
large in New York; Published by the Book 
and Tract Society of the First Congregational 
Church.’ 

This Report gives no less evidence of Mr 
Arnold’s sound views of the objects of a special | 
ministry to the poor, in regard both to their 
temporal and spiritual welfare, than those which | 
have preceded. It affords proofs likewise of | 
the same unwearied fidelity in his calling of 
which his former Reports have given ample 
evidence. 

The causes and the evils of pauperism are 
pointed out, and the interest which the whole 
community have in the subject as a matter of 
policy and political economy, is shown to be 
beyond measure greater than is commonly con- 
The great object as it regards temporal 
concerns is to see that the poor are employed, 
and employed to‘some valuable purpose.— 
‘Wherever, says Mr Arnold, ‘the laboring 
classes are supplied with the necessaries of 
life, as the fruits of their own voluntary indus- 
try; wherever they are well fed and comfortably 
clad and sheltered, good order, contentment and 
prosperity prevail; the property of individuals is 
held sacred; equitable Jaws are cheerfully and 
rigidly obeyed,’ &c. 


ceived. 


The converse is also true, 
These truths are abundantly illustrated in the 
Report before us as they have been in the Re- 
ports of the Ministry at large in this city. But 


read and meditate even a very little on this 
subject, they would gee it in the light they 
ought. Already much has been done in the 
city of Boston in substituting temperance and 
industry among the extreme poor for drunkenness 
and idleness; in rescuing their’ children and 
youth from ignorance and vice ; in suppressing 
street-beggary; in giving prudent aid in the 
place of wasteful alnw. This work is in the 
right hands, and let every thing needful be done 
to strengthen those hands, and, if necessary, to 
increase their number. 





MR WARE’S SERMON, 

A Sermon preached at New York by Wil- 
liath Ware, Minister of the First Congregation- 
al Church in that city, the Sunday succeeding 
the Great Fire, Dec. 1835, has not come into 
our hands till within a few days. Though 
preached on an occasion which impoverished 
many and though suggesting to them such sol- 
ace as a Christian Minister should, it concerns, 
like Mr Arnold’s Report, rather the rich than 
the poor, as to the main influence te be pro- 
duced, 

Mr Ware’s text is taken from Jeremiah xxii. 
8, * And they shall say every man to his neigh- 
bor, wherefore hath the Lord done thus to this 
great city.’ 

The preacher tells hig audience that the ca- 
lamity should be regarded as a part of the 
Providence of God, and that the instability of 
earthly possessions and dependence on a higher 
power should be learned from it. It teaches 
also, in his view, our dependence on each other. 


‘ If sel fisshness sometimes shows itself in revolting 
forms, in times of such calamity, I think we witness 
much mo re:—infinitely more, of genuine self-sacrifice, 
of noble diring, of disinterestedness, kindness, fideli- 
ty, forbee rance; of a disposition not to increase by a 
feather’s veight,in the case of the humblest indi- 
vidual, a burden already heavier than can well be 
borne. It is, it strikes me, a beautiful moral scene 
—this un iversal springing forward on the part of both 
individua ls and bodies of men to help one another, 
and, to thie extent of their power, lighten the evil 
wherever it has fallen.* How many virtues does it 
eall forth and brighten. Instead of driving men 
asunder, it draws them closer together. Instead of 
exasperating their bad passions, it calms and sobers 
them. Hovv different the moral aspect of it and its 
results, from. what would have happened if the same 
destructior: |aad been occasioned by the approach and 
assault of an. enemy. Thoug the actual visible de- 
struction h ad been less, the evil would have been 
incalculabl y greater. Every harsh and bitter feeling 
would hav:e been roused into action; and toward a 
whole peo; »le the kindly sentiments of love and re- 
gard which now exist would have been exchanged 
for those of national hate, and the spirit of revenge 
and retaliat ion. 


Again such a calamity tends to thoughtful- 
ness and reflection, and especially it ‘ rebukes 
pride and the spirit of self-aggrandizement, and 
urges upon us lessons of moderation.’ This is 
the most pr ominent topic of the discourse, and 
we wish it could be read and pondered by all 
the rich in t his world’s goods,—by all who are 








.general purposes of the work, 





not half the attention is bestowed on this sub- 
ject, by those who have a great stake in the 
peace, order and purity of society, to which it is 
entitled. ; 

Every thing depends on character (as we 
have been told over and over again by the 
Ministers at large, those ministers of God for 
good to the people) in raising the degraded 
poor. ‘In nine cases out of ten, improve their 
character, and you supply their wants.’ This 
can be done only by a ministry at large. Lay 
visiters, whose object is mainly relief from 
present distress, cannot do it. Accidental and 
private charity cannot do it to any great extent. 
Alms-giving in this way is sometimes overdone 
so as to make the suffeters revel in idleness,with- 
out exciting either gratitude or future exertion; 
and sometimes it is neglected, and envy ‘and 
cursing are indulged towards the’ more favored 
classes on the part of the poor, without recourse 
to any of the means which have placed the 
former in more advantageous circumstances, 

We are told by Mr Arnold, what Dr Tucker- 
man has repeatedly told us before, and what the 
public ought to listen to, namely : 


This course of alms-giving and moral neglect has 
been one of the chief causes of the immense and 
threatening mass of pireey and reeklessness among 
us. Itis this which has furnished ground for the 
bitter taunt which has come to us from the sonth, 
telling us our labouring population are more wretched 
than slaves. It is this which is filling our streets 
with beggars, our almshouses with able-bodied 
paupers, and our prisons with criminals, It is this 
which is preparing materials for mobs and lawless 


violence. It is this which lights 
skies with destructive conflagrations. © our midnight 


The remedy for all this, paradoxical ag it may 
seem to the unreflecting, is moral and religious 
influence. 

Toach the consciences of the reckless,vicious 
poor, make them feel that they are men, moral, 
accountable men, who have understandings to 

‘be improved and souls to be saved and the work 
_. If our wealthy and thriving citizens would 


dl 





in a course of gainful business. They would 
thence Jearn how much they can aid or hinder 
the influence s of the pulpit and plans of whole- 
some reform by their example and the use or 
abuse of thei wealth. We will not do the in- 
justice to the treatment of this topic, which we 
should do by disjointed and meagre extracts ; 
but will take a nother opportunity to copy a great 
portion of the .author’s remarks upon it. 





*It was afterwards that we heard of the move- 
ments in Philade:|\phia—as if the whole city had been 
animated by one soul of benevolence. 
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EDUCATION. 

The first numbe'r of a work published in Jan. 
at Philadelphia, and entitled ‘’'he School Mas- 
ter and Advocate of Education ; for the Use of 
Families, Teachers, and Schools,’ reached us 
last week. The Exlitor, J. Frost (ii’ it be the 
gentleman whom we suppose it to be) is a 
scholar, and has had nauch experience in teach- 
ing; sothat we may expect that the journal 
will be distinguished for accurate learainag and 
practical worth. We extract a few seiatences 
from the Advertisement, which express the 


‘ The main purpose of the work—that whie h will 
always be kept in view, and to which all othe rs will 
be rendered subservient—is to impress upon th e pub- 
lic mind the importance of improving and dif fusing 
the means of education—not merely school in struc- 
tion; but education in the most comprehe :nsive 
sense of the word—embracing that which is re ceiv- 
ed at home, as well as that which isimpartedin sem- 
inaries of learning: comprehending not only th e de- 
velopemert of the mental and bodily powers, bu t the 
cultivation of the heart and temper; and exter ding 
to the latest period of life. The means of diffi ising 
sound and thorough education as widely as pos sible 
through the community, will be sought out, dis cus- 
sed, and recommended.’ 

‘ The principal distinctive feature of this publica tion 
is, that it will be addressed not exclusively nor 
chiefly to teachers, but to the public genera’ lly; 
and the views presented will be such, as noay 
with propriety be urged respectively upon the pare ‘nt, 
the magistrate, the statesman, the political eco; no- 
mist, or the philanthropist.’ 


Each number is to consist of 32 pages, o1 1e 
fourth of which is to be devoted to a ‘Juveni le 
Department.’ 

The Relation of Teacher and Pupils, Ot »- 
servations on School Books, and Love of Reac |- 
ing in Children, are the subjects of some of tl ie 
articles. Common Schools also in Pennsyly a- 
nia and Massachusetts come in for a share of 
attention ; as do also matters relating to in- 
struction in Prussia, France and Germany. 


AMERICAN ANNALS OF EDUCATION... 

The number of this periodica] Journal fort he 
present month contains, as usual, a variety of 
useful and entertaining matter. Among ot} aer 
things, we find an article upon ‘Emalation’ the 
use of which, in systems of education, is of | ate 
much disputed in our College Halls, though we 
have never seen any means pointed out by 
which it could be kept at a distance or driven 
into exile, It is a stimulating primciple (if we 
may so call it) which enters more or less j nto 
all trades, literary projects, literary institutio ns, 
professions and assemblies for discussion or 
debate, and which can no more be banished (a ind 
should not be if it were possible) than the natu ral 
flow of animal spirits or the natural activity - of 





EGIS TER. 
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It is true that this like every other stimulus 
to active exertion may be abused. The pleasures 
of knowledge present the purest and sometimes 
the highest motives for its attainment; but the 
solitary pursuit of knowledge, in which one com- 
pares,himself and his progress with no other 

"person, with the advance of no other, is among 
the rare things of this world,and ever should be. 
But stil! we would never present Emulation as 
the highest motive for effort; and we would 
guard it as much as possible,and bring it as near 
as possible to the imitation in each individual 
of something in the way of duty in which another 
excels. 

We extract a single short paragraph copied 
in the ‘Annals’ from ‘Dwight’s Decisions,’ which 
we do not remember ever to have seen before. 
Dr Dwight, the author (formerly President of 
Yale College,) was entitled from experience to 
speak with some decision upon the subject, and 
great respect is due to his opinion. 


‘Man is naturally indolent, and especially so 
in what relates to his mind. He is pleased with 
variety, and will undergo great fatigue to enjoy’ 
it. This is the reason why Indians are so 
unwilling to work, and are so fond of fishing, 
hunting and gambling. ‘These occnpy a great 
part of all their time. They are the greatest 
gamblers in the world; and will gamble away 
their blankets and their food, and trust to accident 
to furnish both. The first object with an in- 
structer, therefore, is to overcome this natural 
propensity to sloth; and the mode com- 
monly adopted is to point to the child an indus- 
trious companion, as a model for him to imitate. 
This may be done in different ways, and we 
find it applied, in various forms, in schools and 
colleges. A child, for example, is to be taught 
to spell, This is acknowledged. to be ‘a dull 
employment ; and it would naturally appear 
uninteresting. To excite an interest in it, the 
child is -placed in a column with his fellows, 
and those who spell right take the places of 
those who spell wrong. There are some 
children who would take an interest in the ex- 
ercise without this arrangement; but these are 
few. Now you are, some how or other, to 
compass your object; thatis, to teach your child; 
and it is said that it is better to accomplish the 
end proposed by means of emulation, than not 
to accomplish it at all. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

We readily insert the following communica- 
tion respecting a Discourse on the Punishment 
of Death delivered by a neighboring and highly 
respected clergyman, The readers of the Reg- 
ister well know our opinions on this subject ; 
but we are perfectly willing to present both 
sides ; for doubtless much can be said on both 
sides, and it is a question of too solemn import 
for any well wisher to society to claim the 
privilege of dogmatizing where argument—and 
experience too so far as it can be pleaded— 
should be brought te bear and should decide 


the question. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 

I had the pleasure of listening on the last 
Sabbath to a discourse from Rev. Mr Lunt of 
Quincy on Capital Punishment. The subject is 
at present engrossing a deep interest in the 
community, and I am glad that Clergymen 
are beginning to share the common interest, 
and to utter boldly their sentiments on so im- 
portant a theme. Involving as it does, a prin- 
ciple of moral right, it falls properly within the 
province of the pulpit—let the voice of the pul- 
pit be heard. 

Mr Lunt defended with great power and elo- 
quence, the right of governments to inflict Cap- 
ital Punsihment; and arguing from reason, from 
scripture, as revealing the will of God, and from 
expediency, My object is not to give an analy- 
sis of the discourse, but as a stranger, to ex- 
press an earnest wish that it may come before 
the public. Matured views on subjects of such 
vital importance belong to the community. 

I was especially pleased, that while Mr Lunt 
supported so ably his own side, he did not ut- 
tempt to keep out of view whatever of force had 
been urged on the other, He fully considered 
the objection so often brought, that the object 
of punishment is the reformation of the offender ; 
—questioning whether in the imperfect systems 
of man, this principle was always solely to be 
kept in view. Under God’s administration, he 
doubted not that reformation was solely the 
end of punishment. But man seeth not as God 
seeth. Short-sighted in all his views and 
schemes, shall he assume in the government of 
his fellows, as his sole guide, a principle, whose 
full comprehension is suited only to the attri- 
butes of the Deity. 

But allowing that reformation is the object of 
punishment, still, Mr Lunt maintained, that in 
all punishment, there are two parties concerned, 
In the case of Capital Punishment, besides the 
criminal, there is likewise the injured communi- 
ty whose rights have been trampled on and 
whose safety has been endangered. Whenever 
crime escapes its due retribution from the 
civil authority, and for murder what can be a 
due retribution but the taking of life, the moral 
sentiment of the people is wronged ;—is deeply 
wounded. Let punishment in its glorious work 
of reformation, look also to this wrong and heal 
this wound inflicted, upon millions, as well as 
spend its sympathies on the guilty one. Mr 
Lunt’s appeal to those of his audience who were 
called to be Jurors was remarkably sound and 
eloquent. He reminded them that a more sol- 
emn duty was never imposed upon men than 
thus to sit in judgment upon the life of an in- 
dividual, and warned them, while listening to 
the call of ‘humanity never so far to heed its 
entreaties, as to disregard the sterner but no 
less sacred voice of justice and moral right. 
Mr Lunt’s text, though borrowed from the old 
dispensation finds confirmation I believe in the 
will of God and in the spirit of the new. ‘Ye 
shall take no satisfaction for the life of a mur- 
derer, which is guilty of death, but he shall be 
surely put to death.’ I repeat the wish that 
the sermon may apppear in print. 





MR CLAY’S SPEECH 
» On the recent Message of the President. 

We advert to this speech and extract a, part 
of it without any reference to party politics ; 
with a view solely to its bearing on the great 
subject of peace. 

After the President’s Message was read in 

_ the Senate, giving every reason to believe that 








the human mind. 








preceded a motion for disposing of the Message 
by some very pertihent remarks, a part of which 
arehere subjoined. = ie 

‘He could not withhold his congratulations 
for the important agency which the Senate had 
exercised in bringing about this auspicious re- 
sult. If (said Mr Clay) the Senate had not at 
the last session, by a unanimous vote, declared 
its conviction, that no legislation whatever was 
necessary in respect to our French relations at 
that time ; and if they had lent themselves to 
the purposes of the' President to pass a law au- 
thorising Reprisals upon French property, does, 
can any man doubt that War, with all its train 
of horrors, would now be raging between two 
enlightened countries?’ | 


Mr Clay presented a brief history of the con- 
troversy, and pointed out the mistakes that had 
been committed on both sides, as a warning for 
the future, and then added: 


‘1 will no longer dwell upon the painful inci- 
dents of our late unfortunate controversy. Let 
them be absorbed in the general satisfaction 
which its happy termination will diffuse through- 
out the land, or be recollected only to guard 
hereafter against the repetition of similar errors. 
We have escaped—I thank God we have es- 
caped—from all danger of war with France, 
It would have been a war, if it had broken out, 
the scandal of an enlightened age, and highly 
discreditable to both parties—a war, in which 
neither civil liberty, nor maratime, nor territori- 
al rights, nor national independence, nor true 
national honor, was involved—a war, of which 
the immediate cause was an unfortunate mes- 
sage, and the ultimate object an inconsiderable 
debt, cancelled by the very act declaring it—a 
message which was regretted by the Senate, 
regretted by the House of Representatives, and 
regretted by the whole country; and which, 
whatever may have been the spirit or patriotism 
which dictated it, all view as harsh, intemper- 
ate, and dangerous to the peace of the country. 
To be delivered from all hazard of being in- 
volved in such a war, affords just cause of gen- 
eral joy and gratulation, 

Nor, sir, ought we ever to forget the noble 
part which Great Britain has acted in this un- 
happy dispute. If war had broken out between 
the United States and France and had contin- 
ued any length of time, her neutral position 
would have enabled her greatly to have profited 
by it. She would have carried on the com- 
merce to a large extent, of both belligerents, 
and her marine must have been highly benefit- 
ed. Overlooking all these advantages, with 
rare disinterestedness and magnanimity, she 
tendered her friendly offices to produce an ac- 
commodation ; and she weli deserves the praise 
which the President has so appropriately be- 
stowed.’ 


If such be the joy arising froma war in pros- 
pect averted, those who have not witnessed the 
ecstacy of a people when peace is announced, 
after all the distresses and horrors of protracted 
war, can form a faint conception of the effect 
produced by such an event. Of one such event 
there are still a few living witnesses in our land, 
of a second there are vast multitudes. And we 
fully believe that the remembrance of our. late 
contest with Great Britain is still preducing a 
salutary influence which will be transmitted to 
our children and to our children’s children. 

We cannot, now that the occasion fairly pre- 
sents itself, withhold the humble expression of 
gratitude to Him with whoin is ‘ the» disposing 
of the heart in man,’ that peace-counsels have 
prevailed in our national legislature, and that 
the pacific measures, adopted with such unan- 
imity, have been crowned with success, 





The following lively and descriptive pieces 
have been published before in one of the journals 
of this city ; but we avail ourselves of the kind- 
ness of the author who has communicated them 
to us in manuscript, to give them a place in our 
columns. 

WAR. [ 

As the blast from the south on the lea, 

When hurtles the tempest on high ; 

As roll the wild waves of the sea, 

When gulf-storms have blackened the sky; 

As autumn when wrapt in the gale; 

As winter by northern storm probed ; 
As spring in its mantle of hail ; 
As summer in thunder-cloud robed ; 
So War to the battle-field strides, 
Its heralds pale terror and death, 
Where havoc in bloody robe rides 
And slaughter with sulphurous breath : 
Where heroes are heaping the trenches with slain, 
The blood-dripping guerdon of glory to gain. 


PEACE. 


As the first blush of day in the east, 
The first scent of earth in the spring, 
The rainbow when tempests have ceased, 
As breezes at evening, that fling 
Their coolness and freshness afar 
When noontide in summer declines, 
As hours when the evening star 
From under the thunder-cloud shines, 
As morning invested in light 
From garments all dripping in dew ; 
So, healthful and welcome and bright, 
With joyous emotions, we view 
PrAce, builder of cities, and friend to the cause 
Of freedom, and plenty, arts, commerce, and laws. 
ABEILLARD. 





A TEMPERANCE MEETING. 

The following letter comes from a gentle- 
man well known to us ; but as his communica- 
tion is not accompanied with a date or the name 
of the place, we deem it unnecessary to sup- 
ply the omission. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 

Mr Editor,—I have ever supposed the Temper. 
ance cause to be one in which all religions par- 
ties professed at least to unite without introduc- 
ing any thing of a sectarian character, This was 
the principle on which the Temperance Society: 
was formed in this place and the meetings have 
‘usually been held either at the Orthodox or the 
Unitarian place of worship, 

But at a meeting which J lately attended 
held at the Orthodox church; where a very elo- 
quent and learned address was delivered on the 
subject of Temperance, the services were con- 
cluded by the chair, who sung, at the request of 
their minister, the well known Doxology by,Dr 
Watts, in which the doctrine of the Trinity is 
expressed in the strongest terms, Now why 








our difficulties with France’are at rest, Mr Clay 





was this done? Was it done thoughtlessly, as. 


se 
to its doctrinal character, or was it done for the 
express purpose of introducing their peculiar 
views into a place where all profess to meet as 
brethren without any thing of a sectarian na- 
ture? It was not an Orthodox temperance 
meeting, but a meeting of the whole Temper- 
ance Society, and is was well known that a con- 
siderable seco the Society were Unitarians. 
Why then introduce a part of religious ser- 
vice where all profess to meet on common 
ground, in which a part of the audience cannot 
engage, ur compel them unless they make them- 
selves appear singular in the eyes of the con- 
gregation by disregarding the form, to join, so 
far as the outward act is concerned in the wer- 
ship of a Being as supreme whom they do not 
believe to be such, and who does not claim 
such worship ? 
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AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 

Dissatisfaction on the part of the Baptist de- 
nomination, has for some time past existed 
against the American Bible Society, in conse- 
quence of the Board of Managers having de- 
clined to furnish them with the means of circu- 
lating a Bengalee translation of the Scriptures 
in connection with the foreign mission of that 
denomination. The Bible Society are bound 
to confine themselves, in furnishing the Bible 
in English, to the Version in common use. 
But the managers being now called on to con- 
tribute largely to the spread of the scriptures 
in foreign languages, seem to feel themselves 
required alse, by the regulation concerning the 
English Bible, to tie down the translators to 
the letter of the English version. This appears 
to us to be an exceedingly narrow and unau- 
thorized decision. But to give them the full 
benefit of it we quote their resolutions upon the 
subject entire. 


Resolved, That in appropriating money for the 
translating, printing, or distributing of the sacred 
Scriptures in foreign languages, the managers fee! 
at liberty to encourage such: versions only, as con- 
form in the principles of their translation to the com- 
mon English ‘version, at least, so far, that all the :c- 
ligious denominations represented in this Society, 
can consistently use and circulate said versions in 
their several schools and communities. 

Resolved, That a copy of the above preamble and 
resolution be sent to each of the Missionary Boards 
accustomed to receive pecuniary grants from this 
Society, with a request that the same may be trans- 
mitted to their respective mission stations where the 
Scriptures are in process of translation. And also 
that the said several Missionary Boards be informed 
that their applications for aid be accompanied with a 
declaration that the versions which they propose to 
circulate are executed in accordance with the above 
resolution. 


The following comments on these Resolu- 
tions which are a part of those contained in 
last weeks’ Watchman, are altogether pertinent, 
and, as we think, unanswerable. 


This measure is essentially ex post facto. The 
British and Foreign Bible Society refuse theinaid to 
a circulation of the Bengalee translation—an appli- 
cation is made to the American Bible Society for aid 
to print and circulate this translation, and the Mana- 
gers had not the moral courage to make the grant, 
because the British and Foreign Bible Society had 
refused the same application ; consequently they re- 
fuse ; and now, they look about them for means to 
justify their conduct, and pass these resolutions, the. 
slightest inspection of which must convince any one 
that they are not the result of a full investigation of 
the great work of foreign distribution which the 
Managers profess to have before them—they are 
merely fitted for the occasion—they are utterly im- 
practicable. 

Besides, they exhibit the Society im a most dis- 
gusting attitude of dictation ; such as might aot have 
been unbecoming to the pretended succession of St.. 
Peter, in the best days of his spiritual domination. 
The Managers of the Bible Society direct all mis- 
sionary Boards to inform their missionaries of the 
principles upon which the Bible is to be. translated, 
and tequire these several Boards to make to them 
assurances that the Bible has been translated agree- 
ably to the rules of the Society ; and then, and not 
till then, shall they receive the Society’s support. 

The first resolution is absolutely unintelligible, 
except as it is read in connection with the history of 
events from which it originated. One would natur- 
ally suppose that it required a translation tobe made- 
from the English version. into foreign languages, 
which would only enhance the difficulties of giving 
a correct rendering. We suppose that the intention 
of the resolution, in its fullest scope, was to prohibit 
the rendering of baptizo and its cognates—to provide: 
that this word should be transferred, instead. of being 
translated ; but to accomplish this object, the mana- 
gers have adopted a general principle, which we 
take to be this ;—that every translation shal? have 
the same theological import that our English version 
has. Now this law can. never be enforced. It hae 
no adequate sanction. 





TEACHERS’ SEMINARY. 

Not many years since much was seid and 
‘onsiderable efforts were made in this Common- 
vealth, relating to: the establishment of a sem- 
nary for the preparation of teachers, to take 
he charge of our schools and academies ; a 
reparation not to consist in learning what is to 
e taught, so. muchas. the manner of teaching 
t; @ preparation not only showing the necessi- 
y of order instead’ of confusion, of subordina- 
ion instead of anarchy, but pointing out also 
he way in which these good ends cam, be reach- 
‘d; a preparation in fine uniting the two great 
ualities—aptness to teach, aad ability to wield 
he best moral sway, so as to secure the docility,, 
bedience, and purity of the pupils. 

All together it is # matter which seems to 
‘e hard to eome at in detail. Pyecise rules 
_nd even close observation will not impart gifts 
hat are not possessed, though they may in- 
-rease such as are slender, and improve such as 
are imperfect. 

Our recollection of whet has before been: pro- 
ected on this subject, has been revived by & 
jan proposed by thelirectors of a seminary in 
iorham, Me. Though we have seen mention 
f the plan several times, we have met with no 
efinite deseription of it. The following gen- 

ral outhine is from the officia) advertisement of 
he Trustees = 


The Trustees wish it to be fully understood that 
pecial efforts will be made to instil into the minds 
t those whodesiem to be teachers, the science of 
struction and + of science of government. To 
rake them apt to teach and apt te gavern, first 
aemselves, and then those who may be under their 
are, is a primary object in this seminary, and an ob- 
ret which, as we think, has been too much over- 
yoked and which is ef paramount importance. If 
ris object can be attained, our common schools will 
aceive a blessing for which no sum of money can be 
n equivalent, and without which they must contin 
e to suffer in body, mind, morals and affections. — 

It is intended to unite physical end intellectual 
nd mora} and religious education, in such a way a 
» preserve both ha and symmetry, and intro- 
uce the youth into the active services of the world, 
vith sound health, mental vigor, good morals and 

virtuous heart. The will demand a proper 
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_ THE CHRISTIAN REVIEW. 

The first number of a new quarterly journal 
with the above named title has been sent to us, 
published in Boston, by Gould, Kendall and 
Lincoln, and in Utica N. Y. by Bennett & 
Bright. 

The articles contained in this number are, 
Introduction—Dr Cox’s Address,—Wayland’s 
Moral Science,—Bush’s and Palfrey’s Gram- 
mars,—Visit of Messrs. Reed and Matheson,— 
Storr’s Biblical Theology,—Chief Justice Mar- 
shall,—Memoir of Dr. Stanford —A Knowl- 
of his own Times important to @ Christian 
Minister,—The Burman Translation of the 
Bible—The Wine question,—Literary Notices, 
—Miscellaneous Intelligence. 

We have not been able to examine the 
work sufficiently to entitle us to speak of its 
merits; but we have no doubt of the truth of 
what its conductors assert, namely, that ‘the 
denomination have ample pecuniary and litera- 
ry strength to sustain it.’ 

We quote the following account of its gen- 
eral object which every Christian who values 
the right of free inquiry and private judgement 
must know how to appreciate, 


‘ The object of the Christian Review will be, to 
promote the interests of religion and literature. It 
would not be necessary to add another to the excel- 
lent works which are already laboring in this good 
cause, if it were not evident, that the great and in- 
creasing denomination of Baptists need a work of 
this kind, through which they may hold intercourse 
with each other; may explain and defend their 
principles; may utter their opinions on subjects of 
general interest; may express their judgment re- 
specting books, and especially those which, in any 
manner affect themselves; may report facts which 
are worthy of a permanent record; a work, in short, 
which shall, at once, be suited to the wants of the 
denomination, and which shall enable them to con- 
tribute their due proportion to the immeasurable 
power of the periodical press.” 


AMERICAN QUARTERLY REGISTER. 

Besides the Journal of the American Educa- 
tion Society which swells into considerable 
length, and various articles of interesting intel- 
ligence relating as well to our own as to for- 
eign countries, the present number contains 
a well condensed biographical notice of Presi- 
dent Styles resting mainly on Dr Holmes’s 
Life of that learned man, as an authority,— 
and also the closing part of ‘A Sketch of the 
History of Yale College, in Connecticut, pre- 
pared by Professor Kingsley at the request of 
the Editor.” 

The Editor informs his readers that ¢ An al- 
phabetical List of the Colleges out of New 
England (that of colleges in N. E. having been 
published before) is in a course of preparation, 
and may be expected in some future number or 
numbers.” 








AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
The Treasurer of the American Unitarian 
Association, acknowledges the receipt of 30 
doliars by the hand of the Ger. Sec. to consti- 
tute Mr Albert Fearing of this city a life mem- 
ber of the Association. 
He likewise acknowledges the receipt of 30 
dollars from the ladies of the Rev. Joseph Al- 
len’s society ef Nerthbero’ to constitute him a 
life member. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 
Translations in Poetry and Prese from cele- 
brated German Writers. With Baographical 
and Explanatory Notes by Hermann Bokum, 
instructer in German in Harvard University. 
Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1836. 
Mr Bekum in kis Preface, candidly tells the 
reader how the ‘ Wreath’ was formed. 


‘The compilation of these translations has been 
partly eccasioned by a habit of transcribing such 
short productions, as it might be desirable to re-pe- 
ruse at a time, when the original might not be with- 
in the reach of the compiler. {t is owing te this 
fact, ¢hat in several instances it is out of his power to 
state the sources from which these transtations have 
been derived. Many of them are from Txylor’s 
Histeric Survey of German Poetry, from Specimens 
of the German Lyric Poets, and from varieus reviews. 
But a few of the prosaic tramslafions ere from his 
own pen.’ 


It is a pleasing collection from the poetry of 
Klopstock, Herder, Goethe, Schiller and various 
other well known tastefal writers and poets. 
The English language too is very favorable, 
ftom similarity both of accent and modes of ex- 
pression, fer translations from German poets ; 
and if % be the great excellence ef a translator 
to make his author speak as he would do, if he 
had written in the vernacular tongue of the 
translator, the work can be accomplished with 
more facility and perfection by the English 
scholar, from German authors, than from those 
of any other language, ancient or modern. 


A Sermon Preached at the Ordinaion of Mr 
Kdgar Buckingham, over the Unitarian Church 
in Dover, N. H. Dec, 30, 1835. By N. L, 
Frothingham, Minister of the First Church, 
Boston. Published by request of the society, 


Text—« God who at sundry times and in di- 
verse manners spake in time past unto the fa- 
thers by the prophets, hath in these last days 
spoken unto us by his Son..—__Mebrews i. 1. 

The author with equal propriety and ingenu- 
ity thus exhausts the propositions into which 
the text may be divided: 


‘Ged has spoken to his creature man:—He 
— to him through the instrumentality of his 
bret ren of the same race;—He has spoken to him 
ey om acer and not ence for all ;—He has spoken 

min various modes, and not always alike.’ 

After briefly explaining and illustra ting these 
Propositions, Mr F. brings them to bear on @ 


Single point, as follows: 
Pi sum of what has now been said is this,—that, 


v 





‘vari | but yet with a principle of 
ly various in their kinds, but ye hel ued 
rminating in 
what matches and fills the utmost maturity of the 
ing within themselves a divine arrange- 


harmony running through them, 
wet eee suited to the infancy, and te 


mind; ¢ 
ment and plan, and acting upon society. with a com- 
bined power. 


As | look at them from this point of view, they 4 
r 


pear to me to be the book of religious education 
the human race.’ 


This idea he proceeds to unfold and illustrate as 


it is verified in the history of that part of man- 


kind which has enjoyed the sacred oracles. It 
is but a sketch, & ‘glimpse,’ as the author calls 


it, ‘of the means thus used in Providence for 
the education of the world ;’ but we are sure 


that he could fill up the sketch, could give a 
full view instead of a glimpse, which, apart 


from the particular occasion that called forth 
the discourse, would give it a permanent value, 


A Sermon Preached before his Honor Samu- 
el T. Armstrong, Lieutenant Governor, the 
Honorable Council, and the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts, at the Annual Election, on Wednes- 
day, January 6, 1836. By Andrew Bigelow, 
Pastor of the First Congregational Church in 
Taunton, 

Text,‘ Speak unto the children of Israel, 
that they go forward.’ 


the Israelites, when this charge was given them 
from Jehovah, and of their rescue from bondage, 
Mr Bigelow, by a natural. transition, turns to 
the circumstances of the pilgrims of New Eng- 
land in their refuge from religious bondage, 
and gives a rapid sketch of the trials of the 
colonies of which they were the fathers. 


his discourse : 


‘I proceed to remark on a few of our combined 
privileges as citizens—on some qualifying circum- 
stances in our otherwise bright and enviable lot—on 
the duties imposed by the juncture—and on the 
means and motives for obviating existing dangers, 
and perpetuating the blessings we enjoy.’ 


Under each of these divisions are embodied 
many solemn truths, uttered with power, to 
which not only our rulers, but those whose 
privilege and duty it is to elect them, would do 
well to take heed. 





CONGRESS. 

In the Senate, on MondayJ23d Feb., Mr Walker, 
recently elected one of the Senators from Mississippi, 
appeared, was qualified, and took his seat. 

The President sent a Message with accompanying 
documents relating to the mediation which was 
superseded by ‘the determination of the French 
Government,to execute the treaty of indemnification, 
without further delay, on the application for payment 
by the agent of the United States.’ 


On the part of France, says the Message, the 





of it could be received here. While each of the 
two Governments has thus discovered a just solici- 









tude to resort to all honorable means of adjusting 
amicably the controversy between them, it is a 
matter of congratulation that the mediation has been 
rendered unnecessary. Under such circumstances 
the anticipation may be confidently indulged, that 
the disagreement between the United States and 
France, will not have prodyced more than a tem- 
porary estrangement. The healing effects of time, 
a just consideration of the powerful motives for a 
cordial good understanding between the two nations, 
the strong inducements each has to respect and es- 
teem the other, will no daqubt soon obliterate froni 
their remembrance all traces of that disagreement. 

Of the elevated and disinterested part the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain has acted, and was prepared 
to act, I have already had occasion to express my 
high sense. Universal respect, and the e¢onscious- 
ness of meriting it, are with Governments as with 
men, the just rewards of those who faithfully exert 
their power to preserve peace, restore harmony and 
perpetuate good will. 

The remainder of the Message relates to the un- 
prepared condition of the United States for war, and 
the duty of the Government to be in constant pre- 
paration. With this matter we will not directly 
meddle, but we shall continue to use what humble 
influence we possess to produce a state of public 
feeling on the great subject of permanent and uni- 
versal Peace which will render such preparation 
harmless in every thing except its enormous expen- 
siveness. , 

The House did not sit on Monday. 

In the Senate, on Tuesday 28d, the bill reported 
by the Committeee on Military Affairs, making 
specific appropriations to a large amount for a num- 
ber of fortifications, and $660,000 for steam batteries, 
was taken up, and explained by Mr Benton. 


In the House of Representatives, the President’s 
Message relative to the French question, with the 
accompanying documents, was received, and 25,000 
cepies were ordered to be printed. Petitions being 
called for, an abolition petition was presented by Mr 
Beiggs. An appeal was made from the decision of 
the Chair, that this petition was not referred to the 
Select Committee on the subject, under the resolu- 
tion already adopted by the House. The question 
on this appeal was debated at length. The debate 
was finally closed by the adoption of the previous 
question, and the question being taken on the appeal, 
the decision was not confirmed, the vote being, yeas 
56, nays 147. The petition was, by the effect of this 
vote, referred to the committee already appointed. 


In the Senate, on Wednesday 24th, after some 
unimportant business, the bill relative to fortifications, 
&c. was again taken up, and further explained by Mr 
Benton. He was followed by Mr Preston, who 
opposed a part of the appropriations. Before he had 
finished his remarks, the Seuate adjourned, 


In the House of Representatiyes, the Committee 
on contested elections, made « report against the 
right of Mr Graham, of N.C., to his seat, and in 
favor ef his competitor, Mr Newland. It wasstated 
that there would be a counter-report, by a minority 
of the Committee, and that the testimony would 
occupy 8 or 400 pages. It was moved to re-commit 
the report for further testimony. Before the subject 
was disposed of, the hour for resolutions expired, and 
the New York Relief bill was taken up, The bill 
was further debated, and slightly amended. It was 
finally ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, by a vote of 125 to 84. ° 


In the Senate, ou Thursday 25th, the Fortification 
bill was resumed, but no definite action was had 
thereon. ° 

In the House of Representatives, the bill'from the 
Senate to limit the term of service in certain offices, 


jn its second reading, and referred to the Committee 
of the Whole on thestate of the Union. The bill 
for the relief of the New York sufferers was taken’ 
up, and Mr Pearce, ef Rhode Island spoke against 
the principles of the bill, and gave way for an ad- 
journment. 

Friday 26th,—No business of particular interest. 
was transacted in either branch. 





scriptures are a series of instructions, exceeding- 


by Mr Cambreleng,to suspend the rules of the House, 


$25,000 named in the bill concerning the Warren and 


the expediency of collecting and publishing any, and 


From a brief recital of thé circumstances of : 
and Charles River Bridges was ‘taken up, and the 


to substitute $40,000 instead of $25,000, as indemnity 
for Charles River Bridge, and lost, yeas 15, nays 19. 


the Senate, instructing the committee on the Warren 


force the act relating to said bridge, until the close of 
the present session, was taken up, and the House re- 
fused to concur with the Senate, by a vote of 194 to 
148. 


He then announces the principal design of 


lea¥e to introduce a bill ‘to continue in force an act 
concerning Warren Bridge,’ passed in 1833; and leave 
being given, he submitted a bill to continue said act 
in force, which was read once, and the question being 
stated on ordering it to a second reading, Mr Parmen- 
ter moved that it be laid om the. table. 
being taken, was decided in the negative, yeas 13, 
nays 19. 


Draper of Spencer, it was ordered, if the Senate con- 
cur, that his Excellency the Governor be requested to 
take such measures as he may deem expedient, to 
procure and return to the archives of the Common- 
wealth, the records of the Executive Council from 
1765 to 1775. Sent up for concurrence. 


tion of Jeduthan Wellington and others, relating to 
Cambridge Common, was taken up, and accepted in 
concurrence. 


the New England Silk Company, passed to be en- 
grossed. 


mediation had been publicly accepted before the offer 


rence. — 


Bridges was taken up for consideration, but no action 
was had thereon. 


Messrs. Howe of Boston, Harrington of Worcester, 
and Mosely of Newburyport, be a committee to take 
into consideration the expediency of instructing our 
Senators and requesting our Representatives in Con- 
gress, to endeavor so far to procure an aJteration in the 


zen of the United States, shal] be allowed the right of 
suffrage. 


Mr Parker, it was 


man, Marston, Pope, B. P. Williams.—18. 


were received on the subject of the license laws, 
which, together* with those before received, were 
presented, and referred to a select committee, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Stoddard of Northampton, Currier 
of Newburyport, Davis of Gloucester, Southworth of 
Springfield, and Arthur of Nantucket ;— 


Masonic Members of the Legislature, opposed to the 
nomination of Martin. Van Buren, as a candidate for 
the next Presidency, requesting the use of the Re- 
presentatives’ Chamber, on Wednesday evening of 
next week, for the holding of ? Convention therein, 
which request was granted. . 


the holding of afternoon’ sessions, was suspended un- 
til after Tuesday of next week, 


public importance was finally acted upon. 


viding for a codification of the Common Law, was 
received from the Senate, with an endorsement there- 
on, announcing that the Senate adhere to their votes 
of amendment to the same ; and thereupon the House 
receded from their vote of disagreement, and concur- 
red 9 the said amendments. 

eee xs 
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The Senate did not sit on Saturday. 
In the House of Representatives, a ‘motion made 


for the purpose of taking up the New York Fire 
Bill—on its final passage—was negatived without a 
division. 
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In the Senate on Thursday, Feb. 25th, on motion 
of Mr Hudson, it was ordered, that the committee who 
have uuder consideration the subject of Warren Bridge 
be directed to consider the expediency of providing 
by law, that the act concerning Warren Bridge, pass- 
ed March 28, 1838, be continued in force until the 
close of the present session of the General Court. 
Sent down for concurrence. 

A memorial of the proprietors of Charles River 
Bridge, declaring that they cannot accept the sum of 








Charles River Bridges, for the yelinquishment of their | 
franchise, and withdrawal of their suit, was presented 
and laid on the table. 


In the House of Representatives, on motion of Mr 
W. Brigham of Boston, it was ordered, that the com- 
mittee on the Judiciary be instructed to inquire into 


what records and manuscript documents now in the 
archives of the Commonwealth. 


In the Senate on Friday, the bill concerning Warren 


question was taken on the motion made by Mr Child 


In the House of Representatives, the order from 


Bridge to consider the expediency of continuing in 


In the Senate on Saturday, Mr Whitmarsh asked 


The motion 


Inthe House of Representatives, on motion of Mr 


The report granting leave to withdraw on the peti- 


In the Senate on Monday, the bill to incorporate 


The resolve providing for a Codificatjon of the 
Common Law, was taken up, and passed in concur- 
rence, after being amended. Sent down for concur- 


The bill concerning the Warren and Charles River 


In the House of Representatives,—Ordered, That 


laws, as that no person who is not a native born citi- 


Tuesday, March Ist. In the Senate, on motion of 

Ordered, That a committee be appointed for the 
purpose of considering what measures should be adopt- 
ed, for the care and superintendence of the Warren 
Bridge, after the Ist day of March, instant: and 
Messrs Parker, Allen and B. P. Williams were ap- 
pointed thereon. , 

The bill to continue in force an. act concerning 
Warren Bridge, was read a second time; and the 
question being stated on passing it to a third reading, 
it was rejected. : 

Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Hastings, Russell, Ward, 
Child, Hudson, Sturgis, Webb, Gray, Lunt, Thaxter, 
Whitmarsh.—12. mds 

Nays—Messrs Bacon, Chapin, Fitch, Kittredge, 
Parker, Sage, Blake, Cushing, Greenwood, Living- 
ston, Parmenter, Sprague, Brown, Fairbanks, King- 


In the House of Representatives, several petitions 


A communication was received from the Anti- 


On motion of Mr Andrew of Salem, the order for 


Wednesday 2d. in the Senate, no business of 


In the House of. Representatives, the resolve pro- 
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INTELLIGENCE. 








in publishing the Report of the Treasurer, say, that 
they avail themselves of ie Senctemty to correct 
the erroneous impression, whic 
is entertained by some persons, that this institution is 
a private pads 3 p : 
pecuniary benefit of its projectors. Nothing can be 
further from 
chased by one hundred subscribers, who ‘conveyed 
it to the corporation without any conditional consider- 
ation. The soil is sold in small lots, usually contain- 
ing about three hundred square feet, and is conveyed 
to the purchaser, subject to a few restrictions and 
regulations imposed sapere nda the common os 
who t a conveyance of a 
(called the executive patronage bill) was taken up Pay and each person y 
aod entitled to all its privileges. But it is not one of 
these privi 
ized by the 
cept what is p 
tural Society, 
$1,400, allow 
of the charter, to be foreyer de 








its incidental expenses. 


DOMESTIC. 
Mount Auburn.—The Trustees of Mount Auburn 


they are informed 
tion, got up and maintained for the 


truth. The land was originally per- 


es thereby a member: of the corporation, 


sto make money. Every dollar real- 
tion from. the sales of land, ex- 
over to the Massachusetts Horticul- 
ing one art pment pplee less 
for expenses,) is, by the very terms 
voted and applied to 
ones embellishment, and 
’ ’ 
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Ohio and Michigan.—A letter in the Western 
Hemisphere, dated Toledo, Jan. 20th, states that 
some new trouble had arisen in the disputed district, 
in consequence of an attempt by a Michigan officer 
to collect taxes {rom the inhabitants of Sylvania, who 
claim to be citizens of Ohio. The officer not suc- 
ceeding in his object by persuasive means, levied up- 
on. the property of the citizens. 


Virginia Resolutions.—The Washington corres- 
on emt of the Courier & Inquirer states that on the 
wd inst. Gov, Tazewell communicated to the Legis- 

atu re of Virginia a Message, declining to transmit to 
mae’ Benetere in Congress the ‘ expunging ’ resolu- 
por se of Assethbly, and resolutions passed instruct- 
ngt heir Speaker to perform that duty, They were 
expe: sted at Washington on Friday or Saturday. It 
Wass Upposed at W. that Mr Tyler would resign his 


seat i n the Senate immediately, but that Mr Leigh 
would not, at present. 


Ver, nont.—T'wo conventions, one Antimasonic, 
ao th e other Whig, were held at Montpelier on 

edne sday and Thursday of last week, for the nom. 
ination< \ candidates for State offices, at the next elec- 
tion, an { for candidates for President and Vice Pres- 
ident. ' Thé Antimasonic convention nominated the 
present‘ Sovernor for reelection, and Gen. Harrison, 
for Presi dent, and Francis Granger for Vice Presi- 
dent. T he vote for President was for Harrison 87, 
Webster 28, Van Buren 27, Granger 20, and E. Ev- 
erettl. The Whig convention concurred in all the 


nominatio os, and two conventions agreed in an elec- 
toral ticke t, ; 


Arkany 1s.—The Convention of Arkansas has con- 
cluded its labors of forming a State Constitution, and 
on the 80] 1 of January, adjourned sine die. Before 
its adjourn, nent, it adopted a memorial to Congress, 
asking adm ission to the Union asastate, and appoint- 
ed an agen: ‘to convey the constitution and memorial 
to- Washing ton, and to lay them before Congress. 


The pub, ‘ic lands.—The surplus revenue.—In the 
course of Debate in the Senate yesterday, Mr Ewing, 
of Ohio, stat ed some striking, we may say astounding, 
facts, in rez ard to the Revenue and the sales of Pub- 
lie Lands, © 

The amc u nt of Surplus Revenue, or rather of un- 
expended ]% =venue, already exceeds Thirty Millions 
of Dollars, 

The amo u at Of receipts from Sales of Public Lands 
during the j'ast month (January) far exceeds an 
amount here tofore recgived, as appears by the fol- 
lowing state n 1ent, by Mr Ewing, of the amount re- 
ceived inthe month of January 1835, (then unusual- 
ly large,—ai « | the amount received, as far as the sev- 
eral Land O ff ices have been heard from, during the 
corresponding month of the present year : 


REC E IPTS FROM PUBLIC LANDS. 


In . January, 1835. In January, 1836. 
Ohio, 42,861 111,145 
Indiana, 160,893 531,234 
Mlinois, 56,745 223,087 
Missouri, ‘ 45,721 126,585 
Mississippi, 188,090 426,381 
Alabama, 367 ,263 257,669 
Louisiana, 10,248 79,169 
Michigan, 43,072 290,749 


Should the sa les of Public Lands during the rest 
of the year becir the same proportion to other years, 
as is indicated b + the sales in the month of January, 
the revenue fron : the sales of Public Lands alone, 
during the pres: » at year, (1836) will exceed twenty- 
seven millions cf dollars. ' 

Should the pm ceeds of the Sales of the Public 
Lands not be <li stributed, as proposed, among the 
States, nor ‘the re :venue divided in some other way, 
the Surplus rev e aue will, in a year from this time, 
amount, upon re a ‘onable calculation to Fifty Millions 
of Dollars !—WV< ‘t.. Intelligencer. 


United State:: . Bank.—At a meeting of the Stock- 
holders for acting ; 1 apon the Charter from the Govern- 
ment of Pennsyl va nia &c. The following Resolution 
was passed togetl 1e r with others in approbation of the 


officers and the ad ministration of the affairs of the 
Bank, whose chai t: »r is about to expire. 


Resolved, That 1 he said Stockholders regard it as 


their particular du‘ y to make a public expression of 


« 


their thanks to Ni« :holas Biddle, the President of the 
said Bank, for the 1 idelity with which he has execu- 
ted his trust, and of their admiration for the talents 
and comprehensiv:> intelligence with which he has 
arran and supe rintended all the parts of this ex- 
tended Institution. . ‘ 0 the signal and lasting advantage 
of the country and t o the establishment of his own re- 
putation. 


Incendiary attin tpts in Boston.—A little before 
11 o’clock ou Mond: ty evening, some person ascended 
the staircase at the: « entrance of the office of the Daily 
Advertiser, and -w ith the lamp which hung in the 
entry, set fire tga d oor, entering at the roe | of the 
stairs, toa room «mn. the second story. One of the 
pressmen happenin: ¢ to enter immediately after, dis- 


covered the fire, s o »n after the door was kindled into |: 


a blaze, and extis aguished it without difficulty.— 
Another of the wo rkmen was about to deatend boss 
the office at the sa me time. The incendiary, per- 
haps, ran as great a hazard of detection, as the office 
of being burnt. 41 1 attempt, precisely similar, by the 
same means, was nm iade upon the offices of the Cou- 
rier and Centinel,: md also upon the office of E. G. 
Austin, Esq. in Cov wrt street. 


Fire at New .H. wen.—The extensive coach mak- 
ing establishment of Messrs Brewster & Collis, at 
New Haven, wa; lestroyed by fire on last Thursday 
night, with most of its contents, including a large 
amount of finish ed. work, not sent abroad in conse- 
quence of the o bs truction of the harbor. The loss is 
estimated at $60 ,0 00, on which there was insurance 
at offices in Bost or., to which it was transferred since 
the great fire it: New York. It is supposed that the 
fire was commit inicated from a defective chimney. 
The amount ins ui ‘ed in this city is said to be 35,000. 


Mobs in Nei » York.—There have been strikes for 
higher wages b y laborers of different kinds; and not 
content with 1 1r ging their own demands they inter- 
rupted and assa ul ited those of their order who chose to 
proceed with th: >ir work. Some of the rioters have 
been arrested ; a nd an address from one of the officers 
of the city appt :a rs to have produced a favorable effect. 
High Constable Hays addressed the mob, telling them 
if ‘they did not \vish to work unless the wages were 
raised, to disp« srs e peaceably, go to some place of ren- 
dezvous, and th ere civilly signify to their employers 
their willingr es s to resume their labors when their 
terms were cm plied with, but not tg attempt to dis- 
turb others who were disposed to work, for if they 
did they wou Id assuredly be arrested and imprisoned. 
They thep gz ve t/nree cheers, and gradually dispersed. 
In these stri kes “it is worthy of notice, that the mal- 
contents wer e al most all persons of foréign birth, and 
some had be-en | »ut a few weeks or our shores. 


We understa od that Mr W. H. Andrews, of Salem, 
has received an d accepted an unanimous invitation to 
become the pa stor of the Old Congregational (Uni- 
tarian) Society, in the first Parish in Chelmsford. 


War in Fl orida. The Georgia Courier says 
concerning the war in Florida we have the opinion 
of a Floridian ¢ of high standing and intelligence, and 
who will comn and a regiment of militia in the ser- 
vice, who thus writes: 

‘ You may v ¢ish my opinion as to the continuation 
of the war. I am of the opinion, if the Indians are 
disposed to co atinue their defence, that they can con- 
tinue it for y« :ars. The situation of the country, the 
facilities it af fords for their concealment, the easy 
acquisition of game, fish, and arrow root, will enable 
them to avoic | us for years, and yet live without mak- 
ing a crop of ‘any kind. I am of the opinion, too, that 
the alarm cr eated is not warranted by the number or 
activity of ‘ the Indians, and that most of the difficul- 
ties which * have existed have grown out of the want 
of a pruder it forecast in our rulers, I am also of the 
opinion th at the Indians will not again meet the 
whites in general fight, but will separate into small 
bands, 2 11d operate in predatory excursions, and that, 
therefo: re, it will be rather an Ipdian hunt than set- 
tled wa .rfare.— Georgia Cour. 


The Savannah Georgian of Feb. 18th says, ‘ we 
under: itand that there will be in Florida, in all this 
month ,. an army of betweeu four and five thousand 
men, w ‘iz: from Georgia, tavo regiments, or one brig- 
ade, 1: £00 men, about one half mounted; a like force 
mount ed and foot from South Carolina; a regiment 
of foot , 740 men, from Alabama; and say regu- 
lars, i ncluding 100 dragoon recruits expected from 
New York. 

Th is force is exclusive of the gallant volunteers, 
who, some weeks ago, hastened Savannah and 
Char Jeston for the special defence of Picolata and St. 
Aug ustine, and who will probably soon be honora- 
bly discharged. 

Nfajor General Scott, the General-in-chief, with 
his staff, is expected to sail hence, in the first vessel 
for Picolata. He will arrive ahead of three fiiths of 


Message was laid on the table of the! 


tions. 


in the present crisis. 
commendation from all quarters, is evidence that the 
public sentiment of that portion of the commugity 
opposed to a has now found a 

which to rally. It 

conclusion 
justiee, and above all by the Law of God. 





to be forwarded which will be required in the field. 

The best information we have aes, represents 
the enemy’s force at 3000 armed mén, 
“The Tallahassee. Floridian ys—Six : 

e ahassee sa es 
of Militia, will take up their line’ of neg 
ately for St. Marks, where they will embark for 
Tampa Bay, to join the troops already there. They 
are well armed and equipped. 


The Secretary of War in his letter to the speaker 
of the House of Representatives says, «If the opera- 
tions in Florida did not require the presence of all 
the disposable troops of the United States which can 
readily be concentrated in that quarter, I should 
certainly think it proper, under existing cireum- 
stances, to station a respectable force in the Creek 
country as long as the excitement among the Indiaus 
continues. But this cannot be done for the want of 
means. 


He adds respecting the Creeks. 4 
Should these Indians continue much longer to de- 
cline removing, and to disturb the tranquillity of the 
country where they are situated, a just regard to 
their own existence, as well as to the peace of our 
citizens, will require the adoption of more energetic 
measures, and perhaps the application of other prin- 
ciples to their condition. ° 


Governor Everett has issued a proclamation for the 
observance of a day of Public Fasting, Humiliation 
and Prayer on the 7th of April next. 





FOREIGN. 
london papers have been received to the 4th of 
Febuary. “ 


England.— Parliament was to assemble on the 4th, 
and would be opened by the King in person. 
The Lerd Mayor of London had, in reply to an in- 
quiry made of him, given his ready approval of, and 
consent to call a meeting expressing the deep sense 
of the people of England, in regard to the conflagra- 
tion at New York. The following are his words— 
‘ Whenever a requisition is presented to me, I shall 
be most happy to call a-meeting for so noble a pur- 
ose.’ 

Lord Brougham is in too ill health to attend’at the 
meeting of Parliament. , 

Mr O’Conne!l’s visit to the Exchange in Liverpool 
was a scene of great riot and disorder’ The papers 
state that he was hissed and groaned off. His din- 
ner was attended by 860 persons. 

The Ministers had issued a circular for their friends 
to be on the spot at the opening of Parliament. 

The manufacturing districts were in a great state 
of activity and prosperity, the great demand for goods 
was for the U. S. 

The English Iron trade was unusually brisk. 


Spain.—There had been a severe battle between 


hood of Victoria, on the 17th Jan., which gvas follow- 
ed up on the 18th, 19th and 20th—The Queen’s for- 
ces were twenty thousand strong, both partiés main- 
tained their position and both parties claim to have 
the advantage. The letter writers generally assert 
that the Carlists suffered much mare than the 
Queen’s troops. All accounts state that -Don Carlos 
is hard prgssed and greatly in want of mosey. 


Merxico.—Proclamation by the ‘Supreme Govern- 
ment dated 30th Dec. 1835. 


1. All foreigners who shall land at any part of the 
Republic, or within its boundaries by land, armed, 
and with the intention of attacking our territory, shall 
be regarded and punished as pirates, considering 
that they do not belong to any nation at war with 
the Republic, and that they do not fight under any 
recognized flag. 

2. Foreigners that should land in any of our ports 


the Nation, and with the avowed object of placing 
such implements of war in the hands of her enemies, 
shall be treated and punished jn the same manner. 


The ship Montezuma has arrived at New York 
from Vera Cruz, bringing papers of that place to 
Feb. 7. Among her passengers is Don Manuel E. 
Gorostiza, Minister Plenipotentiary from the Gov- 


by a 
denies this. 


large amount of specie. 


clusive. The apprentice system apparent! 


assume work had occurred since the Christmas holi- 


days.—Vew York Gazette. 
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MARRIAGES. 














In this city, Mr Nathan Flanders to Mrs Jane 
Mears. 
On Sunday evening, by Rev. Dr Lowell, Mr 
James S. Salmon to Miss Margaret L. Sherman. 
In Medford on Sunday evening, Mr Isaac J. Hatch, 
of Boston, to Mise Sarah G. Hinkson, of M. 
At Newton Lower Falls, Thursday afternoon, at 
the Episcopal Church;by Rev. Mr Baury, Rev. Z. 
Mead, of this city, to Miss Anna Maria Otis, grand- 
daughter of the late Gen.Wm. Hull. 











DEATHS. 








In this city, on Sunday evening, Mrs Hannah, 
wife of Mr Ainmi Cutter, 55. 

On Tuesday morning, Samuel Snelling, Esq. 69. 

In Dorchester, on Saturday, Miss Mary Daven- 
port, 51. 

At his residence, at Jacksonville, near Mobile, 8th 
inst. Mr James Goodwin, a native of Maine, 40. 

In London, Jan. 11th, Mrs Copley, 90, mother of 
Lord Lyndhurst, and a native of Boston. 

















PARKS’S WASHINGTON, VOL. X. Compri- 
sing his correspondence, official and private, from 
the beginning ot his Presidency to the end of his life, 
with copious notes. This volume is one of the most 


Appendix of upwards 100 pages, with an account 
of Washington’s appointment as President of the 
United States; his queries, respecting the system of 
conduct to be observed by him in his private inter- 
couse ; his habit in reading, and other important pa- 
pers; Letter from the Governor of Rhode Island, 
giving reasons why that State did not accede to the 
Union. Washington’s Visit to Boston, on his tour 
through the Eastern States, with the correspondence 
between Gov. Hancock and Washington, and a letter 
from Benjamin Russell to Mr Sparks, giving many 
interesting details on the subject; Letter from La- 
fayette, on the affairs of France; Letters from Jef- 
ferson, Hamilton, and Randolph, urging Washington | 


to be a candidate for reelection; Excise Law ; Proc- |’ 
lamation of neutrality; Minutes of a conversation 
between Jefferson and Mr Genet; Letter from Hen- 
ry Lee; Questions for the Judges; Letter from Pat- 
rick Henry, &c. &c. Just published, by 


m5 8t RUSSELL, SHATTUCK & CO. 


NEW STEREOTYPE EDITION OF 
CHANNING ON SLAVERY. 
HIS day published by JAMES MUNROE & Co 
8d edition of Channing on Slavery, with addi- 
134 Wastington st. 

[From the St Louis (Missouri) Observer.] 

It is all we could wish, it is the very thing needed 
The fact that it meets with 





position u 

is a position fortified by omaie 
sound reason, by the dictates of natural 
nr 5 





SERMONS AT REDUCED PRICES. 


3 a 
arvard 
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and the payment of 


his forees, and has been detained here a week in 
directing thei: move: t 1) | ' 


— Oe ee staan 


mostly . 


the Queen’s forces and the Carlists, in the neighbor- * 


in a state of insurrection against the Government of 


ernment of Mexico to our government, as is stated 
era Cruz paper, on an important mission. A 
Mexican paper intimates that the object of his mission 
is to negotiate for the sale of Texas. Another paper 
The army of Santa Anna, destined to 
operate against Texas, left San Lonis Potosi Jan. 2, 
and Leona Vicario on the 9th. The ship brings a 


From Jamaica.—We have received per the Orbit, 
from Kinston, regular files of papers to the 15th in- 
works 
well, and not an instance of an apprentice refusing to 


interesting of the series yet published, comprises an | 






+ F% Italian, German and other Moc sang ei 
_ may be the: valuable works in. Oe 


nanetescin , mi OS ee, “a omnes ~4 


4 | V§E.Irving Circulating Library is now open to 
A. subscribers and non-subscribers. 
/ E. R. BROADERS, ‘ 

m 5 Btis 147 Washington st. 

Banoavene. published and-for sale By E. R.. 
BROADERS,.147 Washington st. 

The German Wreath 
Miss Martineau’s Prize Essays 
Select Works-by. James Sheridan Knowles . 
The Lavrel a Collection of Poetry from. America 

Authors 
The CulpritRay and otlrer Poems By J. R. Drake 
Alnwick Castla and other Poems by P. G. Halleck. 
Turner’s Vecal.Guide : 
Holden’s Narrative 
Corrected Proofi by H. H! Weld” 
Combe on the Cénstitution of Man 
_ Holiness or the Legend of ‘St George- 

Life of George: Crabbe. } 
Complete Works of Hannah Move 7iVolé. 
Legends of a Log Cabin... 
Channing on Sfavery. 
Essays on Etia;.1 Vol37'¥-2° 
Dewey’s Sermons. 





mas 


M's Martineau’s Prize Eésays, in one Vol. with: 
a portrait.—This day. published By E.. R.. 
BROA DERS, I47 Washington st... 


i TRACTS OF THE As UY. A. 
UST published by LEONARD ©. BOWLES, 147 
Washington. street. Doctrinal Distinctions, not 
always Doctrinal’ Differences. By Rev A. B. Muzzy. 
Being No. 100, tst series of the Tracts of the Amer- 





m 5 








ic% Unitarian Avsociation. m6. 
THIS DAY. PURLISHED, 
Public Lecture on the German Language and 


Literature, imtroddctory toa course’of Six Lec- 
tures to be delivered in Tremont Hall, Phillip’s Ph, 
on March 2d, 9th,.16th, &c. by Hermann Bokum:- 

JAMES MUNKOE & Co. - 


m 5 134 Washingtomstreet. . 





é ie Ruffian Released. A Sermon preached by 
N. L. Frothiagham. For sale by JAMES 


MUNROE & Co. 134. Washington st. m 5 





NORTHFIELD ACADEMY OF USEFUL 
ua KNOWLEDGE: 

The Public are respectfully informed that this In- 
stitution will be open for the reception of Boarding 
and Day scholars—the Spring Term to commence~ 
on Tuesday, the 8th day of’ March next under the 
direction of Mr Phineas Allen jr. as Principal, who 
has had several years experience~in teaching, anc 
who has lately purchased this commaodious establish- 
ment with the intention of making it a. permanent 
school, and of devoting himself wholly. to. the moral’ 
and intellectual itmprovement of his pupils... He has 
great satisfaction also in announcing to the Public 
that he has enigaged Miss Caroline Gléasomas an as- - 
sistant teacher. 

The year will be divided into four terms, consist- 
ing of even and one half weeks each; and com- 
mencing, generally, on the first Tuesdays of March, 
June, September, and December. 

As irregularity in the time of admission prevents 
that classification which * absolutely necessary for 
the success of any teacher, it is desired that every 
pupil should be present tlie first day of the quarter ; 
therefore, the full price-fer tuition wit! be changed 
for those who commence after the beginning of the 
quarter. School books, &c. wild be furnished by the 
Preceptor on reasonable terms. j 

Terms—@4 per quarter for those: if the English 
branches, $5 for Latin and Greek and $6 for French. 
Board $1.75 per week, iacluding fuel, washing and 
lights. Applications to..be made tothe: Principal, 
one week at least before the. commencement of the 
quarter. 


Northfield, Ms. Jam: 1836" j RO Bt 





ERUSSES: 

HE subscriber informs the public and individuals 

afflicted with Hernia or Rupture; that he con- - 
tinues the manufacture . and appjication of .Trusses: 
of every description, and ‘ttiat he has teker a shop 
at No. 3, Scollay’s Buildings, (up stairs) aad near 
the N. E. Museum,—Opposite the estate-formerly 
Gardner Greene’s. Having, for eighteen years past, 
been engaged in the manufacture and making use 
of these instruments, and has applied Several hundred 
to persons within two years, and has had an opportu- 
nity of seeing a great number of individuals afflicted 
with the most distressing cases: ot. Rupture at the 
Hospital of the Charlestown Almshouse, of which his 
father has been the-keeper for more than 22’years; 
and he is now copfident he can.give every individual 
relief, who may be disposed to-call on him. He has 
separate apartments for the accommodation of different 
individuals calling at the same time, and has every 
facility for fitting these important articles.—A variety 
of Instruments for decrepid persons.— Ladies wishing 
for any of these Instruments, will be attended to by 
Mrs Foster, at any of their residences—on at-her 
house. Trusses repaired at thie sliortest notice, 

The undersigned’s Trusses have been recommen- 
ded to the public one year since, by Dr J. C. Warren,. 
of Boston,and he is permitted to zefer to. Drs Walker, . 
and Thompson, of Charlestown. 

. J. FREDERIC FOSTER, 

d 2 





OLD SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOK DEPOS- 
ITORX. 
ie H. GREENE, 124 Washington st. has on 
hand, and is constantly receiving all the most 
interesting Boos for Sunday School bibrariés, and 
would be happy. ta receive orders for the same. 

B. H. G. is proprietor and publisher.ofthe follow- 
ing works. 

‘An offering of Sympathy, to the afflicted, especi- 
ally to parents bereaved of their children ; ‘being a 
collection from. manuscripts and letters not befere - 
published; withsan appendix of extracts from various: 
authors. —Secend editien with improvements. 

‘Allen’s Questions’’on seleet portions of the four 
‘Evangelists, pert Ist. 

‘Allen’s Questions,’ 2d part, compyising: the prin- 
cipal Discourses and parables of .our: Lordjidesigned 
for the higher classes im Sunday schools, 

‘Allen’s Questions,’ 3d part, on the Acts of the 
Apostles, designed tor higher classes—Embéilishéd : 
with an excelleat,Map,of St Paw!’s: Travels. 

‘The Boston Sunday Schoel..Aymn Book,’ by A 
Superintendent.—Approved by the Boston Sunday 


School Society 4th edition. 
Forms for the Devotional Exercises’ of ‘Sunday 
Schools. By a Pastor. i 


Social Services, for Families and Sunday Schools, 
with a collection of.:Hymns for social. and private « 
use. By F. W. P! Greenwood;: 

feb 13 3t 


NEW SABBATH SCHOOL DBROSITORY:. 
4 ge American Sunday~ Schoo] Union have es- 
tablished a Depository for the salu of their pub- 
Jications at Ne, 22 Court st. where a very extensive- 
assortment of Books, Cards, &a. designed ‘for Sabbuth. 
Schools; Juwonile, Family and.Pasish Libraries; and. 
for general reading, may be obtained. 
JAMES K. WHIPPLE, Agent. 
3fis 





feb 13: 


WASHINGTON HARMONY. 
of Bee day published by B. H. Greene, 124 Wash- 
ington st.—The second edition of Washington 
Harmony, » Collection of Sacred Music. 
N. B. This: work is introduced into- many choirs, . 
and has met'with very favorable reception. . 
feb 20. 3t 


LAVERY, by: William E. Clianning, Second ’ 
Edition, revised.’ For sale by Russell, Shattuck’: 
& Co. " feb 27. 


WILTON’S POETICAL WORKS, with notes. 
an@ « life of tte Author, new edition, 2 vols 
8vo. For salé-by Russel, Shattuck &Co. £27 


" KEEPSAKE, a few copies for sale: 
Seo T pbrten: 147 Washington Street; £27.- 


MAN: WREATS,. ; 
R swsischatoe ie Poetry and Prose from-eelebra- - 
O ted German Writers with Biographical and Ex-. 

















University. This day published by Jamés: _ 
Munroe &.Co. Boston Bookstore 134 Washington st:.. 





A N Address delivered at Aeton, July 2ist 1835,, 


being the first Centennial‘ Anniv of the 
agoniaton of that town, wit an appe * For; 
y Janes Munpoe & Coy 1849 hingto ne 





7 r ~ "59 ~ rr wr ie Ma : 2 
BOOKS IN: FOREIGN. LANGUAGES, 
A good’ colisction of rea French, 8 ‘J 






Be 















er’s Sermons 8vo. $2, 3 00 
Palfrey’s do. 8vo. 150, - “ 2 25 
' do. = do. 12mo. 88, “ 1 00 
neo me a Reviews and Miscellanies 8vo, 87-2 2 50 
Ware’s rses 12mo.25e/ = = =§—Ss ** 50 
Robert Robinson’s Sermons, 12mo. 62 1-2 175 
Bishop Butlers do. 12mo. 75. ; 1 50 
Abbot’s Sermons, 12mo. 621-2 , — “ 1 25 
Beard’s Family Sermons 2 vols 8vo. 87 each, 2 is 
shea Vi lage Sermons 12me. 50, 1 pe ’ 
arr’s Sermon’s 25, | Seem 3 
Extracts from J. E. Abbot’sSermons, 12mo. 25, | 50 
Price’s Sermons 8vo. Edition $1, 225 
‘Thacher’s Sermons 8vo. 1,50 “ 2 25 


For sale by James Munroe & Co. 184 W 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


COMMUNION HYMN. 


* For God hath not appointed us unto destruction, 
but to obtain salvation ty our Lord Jesus Christ,who 
died for us, that whether we wake or sleep, we 
should live together with him.’—1 Thess. v. 9, 10. 


Ye who from birth are Christians named, 
Are your hearts worthy, pure, unblamed ? 
Well do ye spend life’s hours ? 
Does the ennobling zeal of love 
Refine your thoughts,—exalt above, 
And sanctify your powers? 


Then come, with souls to joy attuned, 
With changeless truth by Christ illumed, 
And kneel in holy praise 
To Him who sent his Son from heaven, 
By whom is free salvation given, 
And peace to crown’ your days. 


Here celebrate the Savior’s feast, — 
He who from fear of death released 
The soul, in bondage held: 
Receive the ‘ cup of blessing,”* blest 
By Christ, apostle, and by priest, 
Since earth our Lord beheld. 


Come, with united heart and will, 

His blest cgmmands with joy fulfil, 
His matchless love recall ; 

Own ye his sway with ready choice ; 

With heart and mind in him rejoice, 
Nor from his service fall. 


Here seek and find the promised peace, 
Which, with your piety’s increase, 
Shall in your hearts abound : 
In blest fraternity unite 
Jehovah’s mercies to requite, 
And bid your songs resound. 


Sing to the Savior’s birth, his life, 
His humble spirit, free from strife, 
His words, his works of love ; 
Recount his deeds, his toils, his woes, 
His life, a forfeit to his foes, 
His bright ascent above : 


Revealing, through earth’s mists, sublime, 
Our triumph over death and time, 
Jehovah, God,our friend ! 
Lord of all worlds, our Father known, 
Adoringly before thy throne, 
Prostrate in love we bend: 


In spirit and in truth to Thee 

We give our souls, our lives shall be 
Devoted to thy will: 

Jesus shall be our guide and stay, 

The life, the light, the truth, the way 
To shield from every ill. 


Forever reign, thou glorious Lord, 
Appointed by the Almighty’s word 

To bless and judge mankind ; 
May we thy kingdom here extend,— 
Receive,our soul when time shall end 

Where beams Eternal Mind ! x. 


For the first Sunday in March, 1836. 


* 1 Corinthians x. 16, 


ee — 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


AN OLD MAN’S REVERY. 


The clonds that gather round the setting sun 

Do take a sober coloring from an eye 

That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality. 

Another race hath been and other palms are won, 

Thanks to the human heart by which we live ; 

Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, its fears. 

To me, the meanest flower that blows can give 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 
Wordsworth. 


I. 

Alone I stand, while onward winds 
The march of generations. Those I knew 
In boyhood’s careless hour and loved, with whom 
My manhood walked, no more on earth, as then, 
I know or love. All, all have passed away. 
The veil why seek to pierce, dim eye, that shuts 
From earth that onward march! Enough to know 
That I must follow there. 


Il. 

Why, anxious care, 
Dost thou my heart weigh down? Why gather drear 
About the setting sun, in gloom to shroud 
The glorious sky, ye clouds thus sober clad? 
Speak, spirit! speak, it is the hour of thought. 
For deepest questioning I come, to sound 
Thy lowest depths and know the cause; prepare 
Meet answer to impart. 


Ill. 

And well thy heart 
My spirit utters, is with grief oppressed 
In this reflection’s season, For behold 
Like some lone sentinel that stands to mark 
The fate of many barks upon the deep, 
Some earlier wrecked and later some mid those 
That onward speed, so thou long years hast watched 
* O’er man’s mortality.” 


IV. 

Eternity, 
The bound towards which the barks have aimed, 
Thine eye, lone sentinel, with earnest gaze 
Hath rested on. And bore they hence their freight, 
To thee all priceless, disregarded all? - 
No! valued ones went down ;—the joyous young 
In their full promise, and maturer age, 
Thy hope, thy solace went ! 


Vv. 
And hath time lent 
So far her soothing power, that thou unmoved 
On memory’s page canst muse? Nor other cause 
Methinks save this need’st thou inquire ; 
For in thy day, ‘ another race hath been,’ 
In life’s warm chase have ‘ other palms been won’ 
Than those that crowned thy strength. Thyself de- 
yote 
To questioning the Past. 


VI. 
Now ‘ thick and fast’ 

Come puinful recolleetions ; Spirit, hush ! 
No more thus anxiously thy treasured stores 
Would I interrogate. Upon my ear 
The voice of long-gone days is echoing now. 
The old oak rests, and birds glad music make 
Within its branches when the storm is o’er. 
Awhile thus let me rest. 


7 . a 7 * *. 
* 7 7 > * 
Vil. 

His name be blest, 


Who hoary age hath left not without hope. 
I thank thee, God! even now the dark clouds part. 
While heeding reason’s ray, a clearer light 
; revelations page comes o'er my soul 







wor 
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CHRISTIAN 


ad 


The far horizon’s edge it brightly gilds 
As when the sun appears. 


VIII, 
Hence, doubts and fears! 

‘ Thanks to the human heart by which wé live.’ 
For all its tenderness, its joys give thanks. 
All thanks to Him, who laid its unreached mines 
Of pure affection ; planting there desires 
That crave affection still. Unsatisfied 
On earth, to heaven they point; eternity alone 
Meets their capacity. 


IX. 
A harmony 
All nature doth pervade. For stirring thoughts 
‘To me, the meanest flower that blows can give, 
Of Him, the universe that spread and gave 
The lilies’ hue. Then let me wait, Pure One, 


, Confidingly, thy will. Alone on earth! 


In thy good time thou’lt call me home to join 
The spirit-band above. F.A, W. 
Cambridge. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
NIGHT PIECES. 
[By 0. w. w.] 
No, III. 


I, 
Mortal, who in youth or age, 
Proving lite’s brief pilgrimage, 
Lookest for some steadfast ray 
To illume thine onward way— 
Seek it not in earth’s vain smiles, 
In her dream whose light beguiles— 
But in words of Truth which never 
From thy spirit Time shall sever. 


II. 
Youth, upon whose sunny brow 
Grief hath left no traces now, 
Who, around thy path, art meeting 
Hopes how beautiful, though fleeting— 
In the buoyant flush of youth, 
Woo the light of heavenly Truth, 
For a spe}! of fadeless beauty 
Shines upon the path of duty. 


Il. 
Pilgrim, on whose lonely way, 
Morning sheds no sunny ray, 
Who, when voices speak around, 
Hearest no familiar sound,— 
Let the words of Truth enchain 
Thee with a melodious strain, 
From its balm thy weary spirit 
Hope and verdure shall inherit. 


IV. 
Mourner, on whose clouded breast 
Sorrow’s hand hath djmly pressed, 
Thou for whom earth’s sweetest strain 
Breathes its melody in vain— 
God’s own word shall still impart 
Gladness to thy wounded heart, 
And his love around thee stealing 
Soothe each dark and lonely feeling. 


Vv. 
Sinner, who from virtue’s way 
Oft hast turned thy face away, 
Who in sadness and in grief, 
Look’st on Memory’s darkened leaf, 
God's own record shall impart 
Words of freshness to thy heart, 
For within its page is given 
Light to guide the soul to heaven. 


die 


Vi. 
Thou, who to the Spirit’s clime 
Lookest with a hope sublime, 
Who from earth’s less holy sway 
Hast already butst away, 
In His word thy soul shall find 
Freedom pure and unconfined— 
Truth, which, to the spirit given, 
Sheds o’er earth the light of heaven. 





BIOGRAPHICAL. 





[Krom the Christian Observer. ] 

SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. 

Thomas Paine was born at Thetford, in 
Norfolk, England, in January, 1737, and was ed- 
ucated at the free school of that place. In 
1759, he settled at Sandwich as a stay-maker, 
to which trade he had been brought up, and 
married Mary Lambert, who died the following 
year, it is alleged by some, in consequence of a 
premature birth caused by his ill usage. In 
1761, he obtained a place in the excise at Thet- 
ford, from which he was dismissed for some ir- 
regularity, but was subsequently restored. In 


| 1768, he was acting as an exciseman at Lewes, 
- where he lived with one Samuel Olive, a grocer 


who soon after died. In 1771, he married 
Olive’s daughter, Elizabeth. In 1774, he was 
again dismissed from his office, on a charge of 
fraud, and all his efforts to regain his situation 
proved ineffectual. His affairs soon fell into 
such disorder, that his property was sold to pay 
his debts. In May, of the same year, he and 
his wife, whose life he is said to have rendered 
miserable by neglect and unkindness, separated 
by mutual agreement. He went to London; 
but not obtaining suitable employment there, 
probably in consequence of the loss of his char- 
acter, he resolved to try America.—He arrived 
at Philadelphia, in April, 1775.—Here he be- 
came a violent partisan of the Colonial cause, 
and commenced his career as a political writer. 
One of his publications, entitled ‘Common 
Sense,’ was marked by a degree of natural 
acuteness ; and being well adapted to the state 
of feeling which then prevailed in America, it 


| gained him much celebrity, and produced an 


extensive and powerful effect, in deciding the 
public mind in favor of independence. Paine 
now rose into consequence. His writings 
were rewarded by Congress with a sum of 
money ; and in 1777, he was appointed Secre- 
tary to the Committee for Foreign Affairs.— 
Here he was soon found guilty of a breach of 
trust, and was ignominiously expelled from the 
office. After a time, however, he succeedéd in 
procuring the inferior employment of clerk to 
the House of Assembly of the State of Penn- 
sylvania. When the war ended, he sunk into 
obscurity : and for five years little is known of 
him except that, from a letter he wrote to Gen-. 
eral Green, he appears to have been very desi- 
rous of coming to England in order to excite 
disturbances here. It was not, howéver, until 
1787, that he revisited this country. At first, 
the state in which he found men’s minds afford. 
ed him little prospect of success. But as the 
French revolution proceeded, the unusual fer- 
ment which it caused, not only in France but 
throughout Europe, greatly raised his hopes. 
In 1789, he had been arrested for a debt of 
7002, but having been releaged from prison, by 
the intervention of the American house of 


Clagget & Co., he went over to Paris to take a 
nearer view of the scenes which were then act- 
ing there. Animated by the spectacle, he re- 
turned to London, where he became extremely 
active in spreading revolutionary principles. 
In 1791, Paine published the First Part of 
‘The Rights of Man,’ which was followed, in 
1792, by the Second Part, both containing 
direct and yery powerful excitement to rebellion 
and revolution, supported by a style of reason- 
ing well calculated to delude the ignorant, and 
to swell the ranks of the turbulent and disaffect- 
ed. The good sense of the country at large, 
however, was not to be thus imposed upon ; and 
instead of producing its designed effect, this 
work appeared to serve the purpose only of 
rousing the loyal spirit of the pedple, and rally- 
ing them around the throne and the altar. A 
prosecution was instituted against Paine: but 
afraid of the issue, he quitted the kingdom and 
rapaired to France, having narrowly escaped ar- 
rest at Dover, He had previously been elected 
by the department of Calais a member of the 


.{ National Convention, and he palliated his eva- 


sion by alleging the necessity he was under of 
attending his duty at Paris. He was tried be- 
fore Lord Kenyon, and found guilty by the jury 
without a moment’s hesitation, The Attorney 
General read in court a letter from Paine, ad- 
dressed to him. It was filled with gross insults 
on the King; and it denounced vengeance on 
the judge and jury, should he be found guilty. 
Not surrendering to meet the award of court, 
sentence of outlawry was passed upon. him. 
Paine did not long fill his seat in the French 
Legislatare. Having been in some measure 
identified with the Brissotine faction, he shared 
its fate, and in December, 1793, was thrown 
into prison, where he was seized with a fever, 
brought on as it is said by intemperance, and 
thus narrowly escaped the guillotine. He was 
released from prison on the death of Robes- 
pierre: and invited to resume his seat in the 
Convention, but all his attempts to attract pub- 
lie regard in France proved abortive. He 
turned his attention, therefore, once more to 
England ; and perceiving that the chief obsta- 
cle to revolution in this country arose from the 
influence of Christianity, his efforts were now 
directed to the object of bringing the Scriptures 
into contempt. With this view he composed 
and published ‘The Age of Reason,’ the First 
Part of which appeared in 1795, and the Second 
in 1796. Paine himself was beyond the reach 
of our coprts of justice, but the publishers of 
the libel was prosecuted and convicted. Mr 
Erskine, now Lord Erskine, conducted the pros- 
ecution; and his speech on the occasion ranks 
deservedly high among the most splendid effu- 
sions of forensic eloquence. After his libera- 
tion from prison, Paine had been received into 
the house of Mr Monroe, then the American 
Ambassador at Paris, afterwards President of 
the United States. But his habits of intoxica- 
tion rendered him a very uncomfortable inmate. 
He continued to reside in France for some 
years longer, neglected and contemned. But 
in 1802, having received an jnvitation from 
President Jefferson, he repaired to America, 
where he spent the remainder of his days. 
He was accomparied by a Madame Bonneville 
and her two sons. This woman he had sedu- 
ced from her husbend, in whose house he lived, 
and whose hospitality he thus repaid. In June 
1809, this unhappy man died at New York. It 
is during this period of his residence in the 
United States, that we have the most authentic 
secounts of the private life of Paine; and little 
more seems necessary to convince us of the 
real source of his infidelity, than the perusal of 
these details: ‘For every one that doeth evil 
hateth the light, neither cometh to the light, 
lest his deeds should be reproved.’ 


He lodged for a time with a Mrs Dean. 
‘Mrs. Dean,’ says Mr Cheetham, ‘ with whom 
I have conversed, tells me that he was daily 
drunk at their house ; and that in his few sober 
moments he was always quarrelling with her, 
and disturbing the peace of the family. She 
represents him as deliberately and disgustingly 
filthy. Itis not surprising therefore that she 
importuned her husband to turn him out of the 
house ; but owing to Mr Dean’s predilection for 
his political writings, her importunities were, 
for several weeks, unavailing. Constant do- 
mestic disquiet very naturally ensued, which 
was increased by Paine’s peevishness and vio- 
lence. One day he ran after Miss Dean, a 
girl of fifteen, with a chair whip in his hand, to 
whip her, and would have done so but for the 
interposition of her mother. The enraged Mrs 
Dean, to use her own language, ‘ flew at him.’ 
Paine retreated up stairs into his private room, 
and was swiftly pursued by his antagonist. 
The little drunken old man owed his safety to 
the bolts of the door. In the fall of the’ year 
Mrs Dean prevailed with her husband to keep 
him in the house no longer.’ He then went to 
live on his farm. 

Being now alone, exept inthe company of 
the Bonnevilles, of whom he took but little no- 
tice, he engaged an old black woman, of the 
name of Betty, to do his work. Betty lived 
with him but three weeks. She seems to have 
beén as intemperate as himself. Like her 
master, she was every day into:ticated. Paine 
would accuse her of stealing his New England 
rum, and Betty would retort by calling him an 
old drunkard. Often, Mrs Dear informs me, 
would they both lie prostrate on the same floor, 
dead drunk, sprawling and swearing and threat- 
ening to fight, but incapable of approaching 
each other to the combat. Nothing but inabil- 
ity prevented a battle. 


He afterwards removed to different families: 
but in all of them he appears to have acted not 
only in the most disgusting and offensive, but 
in the most unprincipled manner, paying the 
debts which he contracted for his board and 
lodging only when compelled to do so. He 
lived five months with a Mr Jarvis, a portrait 
painter.—At this place he was not so constantly 
intoxicated as formerly ; and though falling into 
violent passions, Mr Jarvis appears to have 
successfully studied the means of calming his 
rage. Still he was only comparatively improv- 
ed, and would occasionally sit up at night tip- 
ling till he fell off his chair, In this posture 
and plight he would talk about the immortality 
ofthe soul. One day as he was sitting with a 
volume of the Age of Reason before hiro, a 
maid servant took it up and began to read’ it - 
Mr. Jarvis instantly seized the book out of her 
hand; upon which Paine rose up angrily, and 
asked why he did so. Jarvis professed his fear 
that the girl, whose character was then excel- 
lent, would become corrupted in her principles 
by that bak, in which case, he added, she may 
cheat me, rob me, and be undove. They had 
now reached the window: and Jarvis pointed 
out a black man to Paine, as a striking instance 
of the efficacy of Christianity to enlighten and 





reclaim the ignorant and immoral. This mao, 
it appears, had been a notoriously bad fellow, 
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without any sense of religion, or even of com- 
mon moral feeling ; but he had since been truly 
converted, and had gained the character of » 
sincere Christian, by his upright and excellent 
conduct. Paine had no answer whatever to 
make, but, ‘Pshaw—I had not thought you 
were such a man.” .He saw, added Jarvis, the 
fact, and it was unanswerable. ; 
anaes meremneeonreneeeeennner nena) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

= 
[From the Charleston Observer. ] 

THE TWO EMBASSIES, 

One of the most remarkable events in the 
history of modern diplomacy, was the English 
Embassy to China, under the direction of Lord 
Macartney. No effort was spared to make the 
undertaking the most imposing and the most suc- 
cessful of the kind. In the appointment of the 
ambassador, and indeed of all the less conspicuous 
Agents of the enterprise, the utmost deliberation 
was used, Mary young gentlemen of high 
rank and fortune solicited the honor of a place 
in the expedition. The Ambassador’s train 
alone must consist of one hundred persons. 
The presents designed for the Chinese Emperor, 
were splendid and costly ; they consisted of a 
complicated Orrery, a valuable Telescope, beau- 
tiful Globes, some packages of Philosophical 
apparatus, several pieces of brass ordnance, a 
model of the largest British Ship of war, speci- 
men of British Manufactures of all kinds, and 
Paintings of scenes and persons in England. 

One of the largest ships of the East India 
Company was laden with the presents alone. 
A whole squadron was required for the Embas- 
sy. On landing in China, a train of ninety 
small wagons, forty handcarts, two hundred 
horses, and about three thousand men, was ne- 
cessary to transport the deputation. The real 
design of the Embassy was to open diplomatic 
intercourse between Great Britain and the Ce- 
lestial Empire. The avowed object was to 
render suitable honors to the Emperor’s birth- 
day. All Europe watched with interest the 
movements of this splendid embassy. 

Since Lord Macartney’s embassage which 
proved an entire failure, a much less imposing 

‘expedition has been sent from England to Chi- 
na. At the suggestion of a few friends of the 
Redeemer, a youthful Missionary repaired to 
China. He went with no ambassador’s Com- 
mission—at least not from an earthly court.— 
His departure was not an event that secured the 
notice of all Europe. A whole squadron was 
not necessary to convey his train, for he went 
alone. The royal treasury was not reduced 
on this occasion, by the purchase of costly pre- 
sents, and a sumptuous outfit. His equipments 
consisted of a Chinese Dictionary, and a Chi- 
nese copy of a part of the Scriptures. When 
he reached China, the Government was not 
amused and perplexed, as it had been on Lord 
Macartney’s arrival; and he was allowed to 
immure himself without interruption in his 
humble room at Canton. This expedition did 
not cost Great Britain, as Lord Macartney’s 
did, eight hundred thousand dollars ; and yet it 
has proved perfectly successful. After the toil 
of eleven years Morrison produced the Chinese 
translation of the Scriptures, and thus gave the 
word of truth to three hundred and thirty mil- 
lions of the human family. One expedition 
cost England an immense sum, and gained 
nothing, The other cost the bread and rai- 
ment of the Missionary, and has resulted in 
giving the Scriptures to a large part of the 
world; and what is most important, to that part 
of the world into which the living preacher is 
not allowed to enter. 














THE GERMANS. 
Extract from the correspondence of the ‘ Southern 
Religious Telegraph.’ 


Where is the people not possessed of national 
vanity? What people but contrives to regard it- 
self for some reason or other, as highest in the 
scale of nations? It need not surprise us then 
that the Germans who have so much in their fa- 
vor, should be guilty of thisso common weak- 
ness—With what enthusiasm will they speak of 
der Deutcher, (the German) and Deutchland, 
(Germany). With what contempt of the Dutch 

the Hollanders—the word is pronounced 
Dooch). With what pride of the German race, 
the German learning, and German philosophy, 
as being the greatest subjects of the world’s 
modern history—as ‘constituting the great 
stream which flows down the channel of time, 
and will affect the history of future ages, while 
other races and literatures shall be absorded in 
it, or lost in the sands—as forming the great 
trunk, upon which every thing foreign must be 
grafted or left to perish !—I could easily put up 
with this, at first, as something to be expected 
in every people ; but I confess, the longer I re- 
mained among the Germans the more impatient 
I became at it, because I saw better how far 
they carried it. They are really great, and 
they know it. They are, you must know, the 
thinkers for the world. Other nations may per- 
form experiments, busy themselves with exter- 
nal nature, study political economy, and amass 
wealth—they will occupy the kingdom of intel- 
lect. The intellectual shall be their department, 
and the mind their instrument. They will dis- 
cover truth, and others may use it.—They un- 
derstand why a foreigner should come to Ger- 
many to study— it is, to he sure, to imbibe (if 
he can) sume ef their intellectuality—it is to lift 
himself to their ethereal region. Blest are the 
favored few who can visit them, or use their 
books—wise are they, and clever according as 
they can become German in their opinions 
and reasonings, or (as they express it) throw 
themselves into the stream of German develope- 
ment. Disputing once with a pious young the- 
ologian upon the subject of Church and State, I 
appealed, for proof that their. independence of 
each other was salutary, to the great prevalence 
and power of religion in my country. He an- 
swered with a contemptuous swagger—‘ True 
—the work (4ufgabe) given to the two Churches 
is different—that of your church is the conver- 
sion of the mass of the people—that of ours is 
the developement ( Entwickelung) of Theological 
science.’ I asked what was to become of the 
mass of the German people in the mean time, 
but received noreply. Ifyou ask what is the 
object or use of any branch of study, they will 
laugh at you for an American utilitarian. If you 
can’t see the force of a tenet or opinion, it does 
_not suprise them—your mind has not had a 
scientific training—it is not deep enough. If 
you dispute or deny the truth of a position, it is 
because you do not know the true rules of evi- 
dence and belief.—I questioned once the impor- 
tance of their philosophy, I could not enter into 
its merits. I was answered, very plain why— 
‘your history was not cast within the sphere of our 
mental developement.’ But more of this as oc- 


parent made his will he said, ‘I leave such an 
estate to my oldest son, though he has been a 
very disobedient and wicked child, and though I 
am fearful he will misapply it’ This act of 
unexpected kindness 90 deeply affected the son, 
that he burst into tears and said, ‘God forbid I 
should;’ and from that time he became a new 
man. 

And did this gift of an earthly estate which 
he could possess but a few years, and must then 
leave forever, produce such effect upon and melt 
a heart long hardened by sin? And can you, 
my readers, peruse the Bible and there read that 
‘God so loved the world, as to give his only 
begotten Son,’ though he knew thousands would 
abuse his gift, ‘that whosoever believeth on him 
should not perish but have everlasting life,’ and 
not. beg of God to give his Holy Spirit, that 
they ‘may become new creatures, in Christ 
Jesus?’ , 

Learn also to intermingle kindness with re- 
proof. Had not kindness accompanied the hint 
the father expressed, his son’s heart would 
probably have remained hard and unfeeling; and 
let the tongue of the reprover be dipped in oil, 
if he would have his words enter the heart.— 
And let it be our daily care to profit by the kind 
reproofs and remarks of others, ‘As an ear- 
ring of gold and an ornament of fine gold, so is 
& wise reprover upon an obedient ear.’— Imperial 
Magazine. 
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AMERICAN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
N effort has been made to increase the useful- 
ness, and to expand the reputation, as a literary 
journal, of this work. For nine years it has been 
conducted with asteady eye to the developement 
and nature of our domestic literature, and to the ex- 
hibition of American character and sentiment. All 
native productions, of any importance, that. have 
issued from the press, all questions of national in- 
terest, have received the most ample and impartial 
discussion. The editors may be permitted to say, 
that some of the ablest pens in the Union have con- 
tributed to their Review. Renewed efforts will be 
made to secure this co-operation. In order to ensure 
punctuality and energy in the publishing depart- 
ment, arrangements have been made with Mr A. 
Waldie,whose industry and enterprise are extensive- 
ly knows. Every effort, indeed, will be made in 
each department to place the American Quarterly 
Review on eminent ground. 
Terms—The Review is published quarterly, on 
the first of March, June, September and December, 
each number containing 250 pages,at $5 per annum. 
Subscriptions solicited by the Agent,E. R. BROA- 
DERS, 147 Washington st. 16 








MOUNT VERNON READER, 


De published by JOHN ALLEN & Co. Corner 
of Washington and Sehool Streets, Boston, and 
for sale by the booksellers generally. 


From the Hon, W. B. Calhoun to the Rev. Jacob 
Abbott. 
SPRINGFIELD, June 13, 1835. 

Dear Srr—I have been very much gratified b 
an examination of the Mount Vernon Reader, whic 
you have been so kind as to send me. The leading 
object of it is of the highest importance ; for I have 
long thought that the heart has been most s ely 
overlooked in the business of Education. Aside from 
its moral influence, another valuable pu is an- 
swered. The lessons are distinguished by plain, 
simple, English language, adapted to the capacity 
of those for whose use the book is intended. 

This requisite, it seems to me, has been greatly 
disregarded in most of the reading books—more par- 
ticularly, I think, in those for the highest classes. 
I know of no reason why such books should be stud- 
ded over with the most brilliant and striking passages 
in the language. Itis a rare thing to find in them 
specimens of such, writings as Addison’s; yet all 
must agree that the pure and the simple is the Eng- 
lish which boys ought to be taught. I look forward 
to your third book for an exemplification of the true 
principle, as I deem it, in reading lessons. Your 
book needs no extraneous recommendations ; it must 
readily find its way into all schools where sound 
principles are-cherished. God speed you in your 
enlightened enterprize. 

/ith great respect, your obedient and obliged, 
W. B. Cartuoun. 


Among all the publications of the Messrs. Abbott, 
we have examined none that seemed better adapted 
to fulfil the design of the authors, than the Mount 
Vernon Reader, lately published by Messrs. John 
Allen & Co. Itisintended as one of a sevies of 
reading books for schools ; not to furnish interesting 
narrative, or correct grammar, or beautiful language 
alone, but to diffuse such sentiments as shal] have a 
direct and salutary bearing upon the hearts of the 
young. The chapters are short, and each delineates 
some new feature of the human character; some 
trait worthy of praise and imitation, or some devel- 
opment of the bad passions, whose power and influ- 
ence ‘must'be entirely subdued. We seldom are in- 
terested in a mere reading book further than to glance 
at its chapter of contents; but in this instance, we 
confess, we have been beguiled into the perusal of 
many of its well drawn sketches, which must cer- 
tainly win the favor of parents and instructors, as 
well as of pupils. —.4m. Traveller. n 28 





NEW BOOKS! 
ARSH, CAPEN & LYON, No. 133 Washing- 
ton street, have just published, Sacred Memoirs, 
or Family Instruction, being a History of Scripture 
characters from Adam to Joseph—Price 63 cts. 
DrEpps’ Phrenological Essays, with Notes by Rev. 
John Pierpont—Price 42 cts. 
Simpson on Popular Education. 
Dr Caldwell on Physical Education. 
Spurzheim’s works complete, on Phrenology,Phys- 
iognomy, Anatomy, Insanity, Education, &c. 
Combe’s System o: Phrenology, 1 vol. 8vo. with 
lates. 
2 Combe’s Elements of Phrenology, 1 vol. 12mo. 
Combe’s Lectures on Popular Education, 1 vol. 
12mo. 
Dr Andrew Combe on Mental Derangement, 1 vol. 
8vo. 
Dr Brigham’s remarks on the Influence of Mental 
Cultivation and Mental Excitement upon Health. 
may 9 





VALUABLE AND RARE BOOKS. 
UST received and for sale at the Christian Reg: 
ister office 147 Washington street—the tollowing 

valuable books. 

Gamden’s Brittania 2 vols folio, published in Len- 
don in 1733, in English. . 

ber eh Athenae Oxoniensis, 2 vols folio, London 
1721. 

Hill’s British Herbal, folio with 75 copperplate en- 


plants on each plate, London 1756. 


Walker’s sufferings of the clergy during the grand 
rebellion, folio London 1714. dal . ' 


Latin Vulgate Bible, printed in 1529. 





ANOTHER CHEAP LIST OF BOOKS. 


Horne’s Manual to the Afflicted, 50 cts—Life 
and Genius of Dr Johnson,40 cts—Bartrum’s Psalms, 
37 1-2—Memoir of Jane Taylor, 37 1-2—Morrison’s 
Counsels to young men, 42—Thomson on Infidelity, 
87 1-2—Palfrey’s Sermon on Intemperance, 20— 
Travels of an Irish Gentlemanin search of Religion, 
62—Memoirs of John Elder Peak, 87 1-2—Essay in- 
troductory to Edwards on the Will, 50—Wilk’s Chris- 
tian Essays, 56—Doctrine of the Holy Scriptures, by 
John Cameron, London ed, 62 1-2—Natural Hist 
of Fishes in Mass. Bay, 62 1-2—Memoir of Hanna 
Adams, 42—Mant’s happiness of the Blessed, 42— 
Woods on Infant Baptism, 50—Blunt’s Veracity ot 
the Is, 25—Hints on Education, 37 1-2—Moore 
on Social Worship, 50—Pestalozzi’s Letters on Infant 
Education, 25 cts—Extracts from John E. Abbott’s 
Sermon, 25—Reply to Dr Beecher on Infant Damna- 
tion, 37 1-2—Reason’s for the Unitarian Belief, 33— 
Remarks on the Unitarian Belief, 31—The sources 
of Health and Disease in Communities, 37 1-2— 
Viller’s Essay on the Reformation, 56—Robinson’s 
Discourses, 62 1-2— Worsley’s History ot the Chris- 
tian Church,75—Beard’s pine Prayer Book,62 1-2. 

For sale by E. R. BROAD RS147 Washington 
street. jan 16 


THE BACKSLIDER, NEW ED. 
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Errecrs or Kinpness.—When a certain| 


gravings, having, on an average about 20 different, 


OCKE AND MILTON on Education, 56 cts.— |° 


| to Davip Reep, Boston. 





- GREENWOOD’S HYMns, 
(CHARLEs J. HENDEE, (successor to Carter, 
e€ 


ndee & Co) 131. Washi st. continues { 
yo adn Bi Collection of ied 
mns, for Christian Worship. The 16th edition of 


this valuable collection contains) about sixty addi. 
tional Hymns. 
This collection of Psalms and Hymns is uni- 


versally ed, by all persons who have examin- 
ed it, and has given great satisfaction where it has 
been used. 


The following are some of the societies and towns 
in which the book has been used, viz.—King’s Chap- 
el, (Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood) : Hollis Street Soci- 
ety (Rev. J. pg Second Society (Rev. C. 
Robbins,) Boston.—East- Cambrid e, Cambridge 
Port, Roxbury, Milton, Brookline, Brighton, Weston, 
Lowell, Lexington, ti Scituate, Sand- 
rburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster, 

» Hingham, Northboro” Jfass.——-Wal- 
pole, Portsmouth, V. H.—Portland, Hallowell, Au- 
usta, Castine, Maine.—Hartford, Conn.—Brattle- 
borough, Vt.—Newport, R. I.—Savannah, Geo, 
jo and Oswego WV. Y.—Richmond Va.—and 
several other places in New England, and the South- 
ern Phe a States. : 
ieties wishing to supply themselves with this 
book, will be furnished “ane copy for examination 
without charge—and will be supplied with the book 
on the most favorable terms, by the-publisher. 16 
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WORKS IN ESS. 
AMES MUNROE & Cu. tenes Press and 
shortly publish the following. ( 
Sartor Resartus 1 vol. 12mo. 
Heine’s Letters 1 vol. 12mo. 
Translations from the German by H. Bokum. 
g Peirces Spherical Trigonometry. 
Prometheus of Sophocles. 


will 
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NEW BOOKS. 
ILTON’S Poetical Works 3d edition Sve. 2 vols. 
Miss Gould’s Poems 2 vols. 12mo. 
Greenwood’s Lives of the Apostles 2d Ed. im- 
proved 12mo. 
Channing on Slavery $d Ed. 12mo. 
Review of Remarks on Slavery pamphlet— 


Tiefeetc 
omm on 1 of St. John. 
Memoirs of Mrs Ellis. — 

Western Messenger, No. 7. 

The Carpenters Children. 

The Book of Shipwrecks. 

Gall’s Works, 6 vols. 

Corrected Proofs. 

For sale by James Munroe & Co. Boston Book- 
store 134 Washington Street. f 20 





ESSAY ON THE PROPHECIES. 
B H. GREENE, at the Sunday Schoo? Book 
e Depository, 124 Washington st. has for sale, 
‘An Essay on the Prophecies relating to the Messiah. 
By Andrew P. Peabody.’ 
—Also— 
A few copies left of ‘ Upham on the Prophetical 
Argument.’ 3t f13 





PHRENOLOGICAL LIBRARY, 
ONTAINING the Works of Francois Joseph 
Gall, M. D., in six volumes. Translated by 

Winslow Lewis, Jr. M. D.—Just Published and for 
sale oe BROADERS, 147 Washington st. 
ebl 





MATHEMATICAL TABLES. 
CS aaa Logarithms of Numbers, Logarith- 
mic Sines, Tangents and Seeants &e &c. 
This day published by JAMES MUNROE & Co. 
134 Washington st. 120 





EWEY’S SERMONS. A further supply this 
day received by E. R. BROADERS, 147 Wash. 
ington st. £20 


RAKE AND HALLECK’S POEMS. For sale 
by E. R. BROADBRS, 147 Washington st. 120 








JEFFERSON’S MANUAL 
O*. Parliamentary Practice, composed for the use 
of the Senate and Representatives, For sale 
by James Munroe & Co. Boston Bookstore, 134 
Washington st. j 23 





TRACTS OF THE A. U. Ae 
fe nt published by LEONARD C. BOWLES, 147 
Washington st. Sober Thoughts on the State .of 
the Times, addressed to the Unitarian Community. 
Being No. 99, Ist series of the Traets of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. jié 





SURAULT’S NEW FRENCH EXERCISES. 
ust published, Surault’s New French Exereises, 
. adapted to all French Grammars, second edition, 

with additions. For ae he James Munree & Co. 





Boston Bookstore, 134 W ington st. j23 
CHEAP LIST. 
Fo sale by James Munroe & Co. opposite Schoo} 
street 


Abbot’s Sermons I2mo 62 1-2, published at 1 25 
Abeel’s Residence in China, 12mo. 83c. «“ 100 
Adams’ Letters on the Gospels 25 «“ 50 
Apocrypha, 8vo, 62 1-2 1 00 
Biography of Buckminster,Abbot & Thacher 25, 50 
Brazer’s Essays on Divine Influence 18mo. 33c 50 


Butler’s Works 2 vols 12mo. 1 50 3,00 
Bowring’s matins and vespers 18mo. 45 15 
Childhood of Jesus 18mo. 5c 10 
Child’s Duties and Devotions 18me. 20 25 
Dabney’s Annotations 2 vols 12me. 1,12 175 
Dodsley’s Economy of Human Life 18mo. 20 50 
Frisbie’s Writings 8vo. 1,00 175 
Farr’s Plain Letters 25¢ 50 
Harris’ Textuary 8vo. pamphlet 20 38 
Herder’s Hebrew Poetry 2 vols 1,00 1,75 
Locke’s Paraphrase on the Epistles 8vo 1,56 2,50 
Memoirs of Rev. Dr Parker 8vo by Rev. H. 

Ware, Jr. 25 50 
Memoirs of Miss Hannah Adams 12mo 42 75 
Mc Lellan’s Journal 12mo. 50 100 


Martineau’s Mlustrations of Polit. Economy 20 42 
Miscellaneous Discourses and Reviews; by 


President Humphrey 25c 100 
Norton’s Statement of Reasons, 12mo. 83, 125 
Noyes’ Job 8vo 1,10 175 
Paley’s Complete Works 6 vols Svo 4,50 10,00 


Paley’s Natural Theology with Paxton’s H- 
a ioirasioan t 18 Ne 8 = 
ierce of Harv. Col. 8vo plates, 1 2 
Reply to Beecher 12mo. 25 3 a 1-2 
Reinhard’s Memoirs and Confessions, 2m 25 62 
Reinhard’s Founder of Christianity, 50e 100 
Sparks’ Life of John Ledyard 12mo- 60 b 
Saturday Evening by the Auther of Natural 
History of Enthusiasm &e- 50 i 
Sparks’ Life of Gov. Morris, 3 vols S¥o. 4,00 7 
Sephora, Edited by Dr Harris, 12mo. 50 
Stewart’s Complete Works, 7 vols Svea 7,00 12,50 
The Unitarian, complete, Sve. edited by Rev. 


B. Whitman, 1,25 2 00 
Tucker’s Light of Nature, 4 vols 8vo.6,00 1000 
Thacher’s Military Journal Svo. 1,50 3 00 
Unitarian Miscellany Edited by Rev Jate@ 

Sparks, 6 vol. 12mo. 2,50, 6 75 
Ware’s Letters to Woods, 8vo. 2fic. 715 


Ware on Formation of Christian Charaeter, 30 3S 
Ware’s Selections from Priestley with a me- 


moir, 12mo. 60, 1 00 
Watson’s A , 18mo. 25 50: 
Whitman’s Letters to a Universalist, 60. 100 
Worcester’s Friendly Review, I2mo. 8c 15 
Worcester’s Last Thoughts, 12mo. 50 88 

Boston No. 134 Washingten street. 
Feb. 27th if 





ANGUAGE, its connexion with the present 

condition and future prospects of man. By @ 
Heteroscian. For sale by Russell, Shattuck & Co. 
al 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
eT aeekveee 
At 147 Washington Street, Boston. 

_ SIDNEY WILLARD, Epirer. 


Terms.— Three Dollers, payable in six months 
or ‘Tine Delors apd EYRR-EAN este eee 
* To individuals or companies who pay in advance 
for five copies,a sixth copy will be sent gratis. hi 

Ng subscription discontinued, exeept at 
enaies of the publisher, until all arrearages are 
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